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/ CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


Formerly Director of the Second Moscow Art Thestre 


Professional theatre training offered under the per- 

sonal supervision of Mr. Chekhov. Qualifying students 

will be accepted at end of three year course in 

permanent company to tour Europe and America. 
For further information, epply to 


Chekhov Theatre Studio 


c/o Mme. Temare Daykarhenove, 29 West 56th Street, New York 











(431d Anniversary) 


Alviene vee Theatre| 


Courses in Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates; Fred Astaire, John Bryan, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


3 im 1 Course — Stage, Screen, Radio— A solid foun- 
dation in the technical essentials of acting in conjunc- 
tion with professional stock theatre training while 
learning. Summer Stock (Catskills) July and August. 


Students appear in full length plays, a week in each, 
affording Experience necessary to qualify for Pro- 
fessional engagements. 


Write Thos. Monroe, Sec'y, 66 West 85 St., N. ¥.C. 








D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
& Professional T raining; Acting Technique; 
pony mepenenee, © me —- 
oad Den oe venten Classen. a 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin address 
DePAUL 
403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 














DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
7 


A college course preparing students 
for professional work in the theatre 
and leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Thorough and detailed tech- 
nical training, broad cultural oriente- 
tion, and practical experience in 
frequent productions of plays in the 
studio and in the well-known Carne- 
gie Theatre. 


Since 1914, when Carnegie Institute 
of Technology pioneered in opening 
its theatre as a laboratory for a com- 
prehensive course in the arts of the 
theatre, the Department of Drama has 
been nationally recognized for its 
professional training of actors, de- 


signers, directors, and teachers of 
dramatics. 
e 
The 1937 Summer Session 
from June 25 to August 6 
* 


Address the Registrar for Bulletin of Summer 
Session and for catalogue of the 
four-year college course 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
SCHENLEY PARK - PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Edith Stebbins 
Lehman Engel 


VOICE MOVEMENT 


Catalogue on request 





Blanche Talmud 
Muriel Stuart 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 


The Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre 


FACULTY 
Laure Elliot Martha Graham Sanford Meisner 
Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst John O'Shaughnessy 


Isaac Benesch 


Training in 


TECHNIQUES of ACTING 


Fall Session Opens October 5, 1937 


Auditions by appointment 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 


5th Annual 
THCATRC 
F CSTIVAL 


Join the Edutravel Festival Tou 


under the leadership of 
WILLIAM CHALLEE 
of the GROUP THEATRE. 


The 18 performances selected for presen- 
tation during the festival's ten days range 
from the classics of Shakespeare, Pushkin 
and Calderon to the works of modem 
Soviet playwrights and composers, such as 
V. Gusev, Alexei Tolstoi and |. Dzer. 
jinsky. The finest dancers, singers and 
musical ensembles from every region of 
this vast country will take part. 


$393" 


42 DAYS 


all inclusive cost 


Apply for reservation now 
Sailing August 18th, with 
visits to London, Copenh 
gen, Stockholm, Helsingfor, 
Vienna and Paris as well # 
Leningrad, M oscowand 
Kiev 
* 3rd class steamship passage 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.! 
In co-operation with INTOURIST 


FRR OHUETIN DON 





SCHOOL OF THi 
+> THEATRE ; 


TECHNICAL COURSE 


* For those interested in technical arts of the stagtt 





screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featum 
stage mechanics, operation and management. Compt 
facilities of our $500,000 plant, with one of the ® 
thoroughly equipped theatres in America, used in & 
ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arue 
architecture, properties and scenic design, lights, ei 
general production and mangement, etc. (all subjects® 
acting). Write General Manager for facts about this? 


teresting, profitable course. 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICE 
Supervising Director General Mone 


PASADENA PLAYHOUS 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 

WwW 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Heed of Drama Department 
The school operates its own theatre and has « 
highly trained professional faculty 
Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
The courses sre so designed that students may 
specialize according to their preference «4 
ability in acting, production, or design 
Limited number of applications accepted. 
For descriptive matter eddress 
y, The Good Theatre 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Chicago, Ilinois 


c¢ +, 


























B E N NIN G TO N 
THEATRE STUDIO 


September 1937 to 
June 1938 


Francis Fergusson 
Marion Crowne 
Martha Hill 
Harold Gray 
Helen Forrest 


Offers Training in 
Acting for Men 


DIRECTING 

TECHNIQUE of ACTING 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
COSTUME DESIGN 

SCENE DESIGN Arch Lauterer 
SPEECH for the STAGE George Ebeling 


WINTER TOUR PLANNED 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO 


Bennington, Vermont 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 


of DRAMATIC ART 


Summer Session in 
New York City 


July 5 — August 13 | 





INTENSIVE COURSE 
in ACTING 
Directing 
Producing 
Stagecraft 
Teaching 

Speech 

Radio Technique 


Two Modern Theatres 
Complete Radio Equipment 
Separate Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


Public Performances Regularly 


Write for Catalogue T 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 





























based on 
nineteen years experience of the internationally famous 
Pasadena Playhouse...equips you for any branch of dra- 


Practical training for stage and screen 


matic endeavor... acting, producing, directing or tech- 
nical. Experience before paying audiences. We produce 
constantly on three stages with openings attended by 
talent scours from nearby Hollywood, Many players 
have gone from Playhouse to profitable careers. These 
include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Onslow Stevens, 
Douglas Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Randolph Scott, 
Anne Shirley and others. Two-year course emphasizes 
development of students’ individual talents. Write Gea 
eral Manager for a copy of our new pictorial catalog 
*« SUMMER SESSION starts July 5: 
Intensive five weeks course in essentials of dramatic arts 
Enrollment limited to teachers and directors. Fresh view 
point on professional problems. Write for details 
GKMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
pervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 50. EL MOLINO AVE - PASADENA- CAL 








ADVISORY BOARD 


WINTERSET 

YELLOW JACK 

FIRST LADY 

NO MORE PEACI 

THE GREEN PASTURES 





BROTHER RAT 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 


INCOR PORATED 


EstTABLisHeD by members 
of the Dramatists Guild of the Authors’ 
League of America for the handling of 
the non-professional acting rights otf 
members’ plays and the encourage- 
ment of the non-professional theatre. 


rt . | ARK Fryecut 


A Few Recent Releases 





BOY MEETS GIRL 

THE PETRIFIED FOREST 
CLASS OF °29 

SEEN BUT NOT HEARD 
AGED 26 


For Future Release 





YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOI 
HAVING WONDERFUL TIMI 
THE WOMEN 

ROOM SERVICE 


Send for full list of plays to 


EXCURSION 


6 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SERVICE 


ADVISORY BOARD 


ETHAN FROME 

SPRING SONG 
MARCHING SONG 

THREE MEN ON A HORSE 
DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS 
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When twriti to advert rs piease mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Rappenecker 





A. M. DRUMMOND, director of the Cornell University Theatre and author 


of ‘The Theatre and Industrial Democracy’ on page 507 of this issue. 








Theatre Arts Monthly 


JULY 


THE WORLD AND 


LIONS AND LAMBS — A CLOSE 
CALL — SUMMER THEATRE — 
TOURING AUDIENCES 


VERYBODY agreed that it was a 

hopeful day for the American the- 
atre when, through the activities of the 
American Theatre Council, the lion and 
the lamb lay down together. But there 
was no consensus of opinion as to which 
among the numerous groups represented 
was the lion and which the lamb, nor did 
it matter much. Under some uncharted 
pressure the New York producers, the 
Dramatists’ Guild, Actors’ Equity and 
all the other unions which control the 
New York producing theatre extended 
an invitation to their co-workers in the 
profession, to university and community 
theatre workers all over the country, 
and even to the audience interested in 
the theatre, to meet in a four-day con- 
vention at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
for an outspoken discussion of the thea- 
tre’s many problems. 

Thousands of people accepted the 
invitation, crowding many of the meet- 
ings to the doors. The list of topics 
covered a wide range and so many 
shades of opinion in regard to each 
problem that even on the first day some 
of the speakers listed on a tightly packed 
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Two characters from The Dog Beneath 
the Skin, drawn by Mercedes, from her 
own project of designs for the play. 
= 

THE LONG run of Victoria Regina 
has come to a close after $15 per- 
formances. More remarkable than 
this number, however, was the 
growth in breadth and persuasion of 
Helen Hayes’ characterization. Ac- 
tors who believe that a long run 
improves an interpretation will find 
supporting evidence in Miss Hayes’ 
performance during the last weeks. 
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A FARCE called Room Service, by 
John P. Murray and Allen Boretz, 
on a subject which is in real life half 
farce and half bitterness — namely, 
play production on a shoe-string — 
is the only new thing that has at- 
tracted the theatre critics or theatre 
audiences during the month of May. 
The stuff of the play is thin, and the 
characters too cut to type for any 
creative value, but in May, with 
George Abbott directing and a good 
cast following him, and with enough 
good lines to keep laughter alive, 
there is, perhaps, no occasion for 
talking either of weight or of origin- 
ality in play-making. 

* 
MUCH attention has been attracted 
by the series of dramas, written es- 
pecially for the radio, which was 
inaugurated with Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s The Fall of the City, and 
continued with plays by Irwin 
Shaw, Sherwood Anderson and oth- 
ers. The fact that radio is an ephem- 
eral medium which discards its 
material after one brief perform- 
ance has heretofore reacted against 
the advance of radio drama as an 
art form. But this series of plays by 
leading dramatists — which may be 
expected to be good enough to stand 
repetition and, in some cases at 
least, will achieve the permanence of 
book covers — augurs well for the 
future of radio drama. 

« 
THE STEVENS Theatre, at Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, con- 
tinues its researches into the prob- 
lem of sound-control in the theatre 
with two recent concrete contribu- 
tions: the sound equipment used in 
the production of Power in New 
York, and acoustic studies which 
determined the auditorium specifi- 
cations for the Paper Mill Playhouse 
in Short Hills, New Jersey. Under 
the direction of Harold Burris- 
Meyer, the researches are expected 
to be published within two years. 
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program were forced out and into the 
next morning’s close schedule. 

It was not expected that the first con- 
vention of the American Theatre Council 
would achieve more than frank discus- 
sion plus the benefit of a four-day asso- 
ciation among people who should be, and 
have not been, comrades-in-arms. It is 
the program for action that has been 
drawn up as a result of the convention 
that points the way to progress. 


A stormy theatre day has 
passed without disaster, but by so 
small a margin that theatre folk, and all 
persons with any pride in American free 
speech, were obliged to pause and con- 
sider. In Legislature’s mysterious way, 
there suddenly appeared, ready for the 
Governor’s signature, after unnoticed 
passage by both Houses of the New York 
State government, the so-called Dunni- 
gan Bill, providing for one of the crudest 
and completest forms of theatre censor- 
ship ever attempted. Since the Governor 
wisely vetoed the bill, it is not necessary 
to go into details about its provisions, 
but it is important to record the extreme 
danger missed by so slight a margin, to 
emphasize the need for organized watch- 
fulness over theatre legislation and to 
applaud the fact that there was no ele- 
ment within the theatre itself not brave 
enough to oppose the Dunnigan Bill 
openly and vigorously. 


M* JOHN CHRISTIE’S experience with 


a small opera house at Glynde- 
bourne in England adds a new emphasis 
to the appeal for such a house in New 
York. The theatre at Glyndebourne was 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


built for Mozart only. Within three 
ears it outgrew its walls and this season, 
with doubled capacity, promises not 
only to fill every seat for every per- 
formance but to leave a balance in the 
box-office of the theatre. 





SHLEY DUKES, who has devoted his 
Mercury Theatre in London almost 
entirely to the production of modern 
verse plays, and who has zealously 
proselytized in the cause of poetic drama 
in general, will find, if he looks to 
America, that his devotion to an idea 
has brought him already the compliment 
of imitation. A group at Harvard Univer- 
sity, under the direction of William B. 
Berssenbrugge, this winter inaugurated 
The Poet’s Theatre, with acknowledg- 
ments to the Mercury, and chose as its 
first successful production T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral (using the draw- 
ing above as a program signet). 


HE SUMMER playhouse, which has 
become a feature of the American 
landscape, has brought with it not only 


PRINCETON University’s awaken- 
ing interest in the theatre and drama 
has been quickened by the acquisi- 
tion of an important collection of 
theatre material from the children 
of the late William Seymour, whose 
career as actor and manager spanned 
the years from 1858 to 1928. In- 
cluded in the collection, of which 
Robert H. Ball is curator, are some 
3000 play-books and prompt-books, 
about 800 bound volumes, several 
thousand American play-bills of the 
last century. Among the 100-odd 
manuscripts is W. S. Gilbert’s 
Pygmalion. Thematerial was amassed 
as a result not only of Seymour’s 
lengthy stage career but of his rela- 
tionship as son-in-law to the noted 
actor, E. L. Davenport, and as son 
of the Irish comedian, James Sey- 
mour. The availability of such excit- 
ing material should do much to 
develop theatre activities in a uni- 
versity that is among the last to 
recognize the theatre as a necessary 
factor in education. 

e 
THEATRE libraries have grown up 
within such a brief space of time, 
and interest in them has developed 
so rapidly, that it is almost surpris- 
ing — if encouraging — to find on 
the agenda of the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association 
a special round-table discussion by 
all those concerned with the keeping 
of theatre records in the libraries of 
America. The meeting is being held 
on June 23 under the direction of 
George Freedley, curator of the The- 
atre Collection in the New York 
Public Library, and co-author, with 
Rosamond Gilder, of Theatre Collec- 
tions in Libraries and Museums. 

e 
SADLER’S WELLS has a new bal- 
let, 4 Wedding Bouquet, with music 
by Lord Berners, words by Gertrude 
Stein and choreography by Fred- 
erick Ashton, who contributed so 
much to Four Saints in Three Acts. 
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THE rarely-performed Cymbeline 
served as the peak of the season in 
more ways than one for the Bard 
College Theatre. It was the most 
popular production of the year both 
at the box-office and critically, and 
it gave an opportunity for a novel 
method of staging. As directed by $ 
Harold Bassage, the auditorium and 
the stage of the theatre were trans- 
posed, the audience was seated on 
the stage, and the balcony and the 
orchestra were used as an Eliza- 
bethan stage. The balcony became 
the ‘inner above’, the area under 
the balcony the ‘inner below’ and 
the orchestra front the forestage. 
& 

ONE OF the unusual repertories 
turned in by a college theatre is that 
presented by Sock and Buskin at 
Brown University. With The Adding 
Machine, Waiting for Lefty (per- 
formed with Hymn to the Rising Sun) 


and L’ Aigion as the three most suc- 7 


cessful plays, the group filled the 
house regularly with such additional 
fare as The Beggar’s Opera, The Con- 


cert, twelve laboratory plays and sev- , 


eral special performances. 


its own values but its own problems, 
among which not the least is one of 
suitable architecture and surroundings. 
It was assumed in the early days that 
any unused barn could be converted into 
an acceptable home for plays produced 
in July and August. But as the years go 
by, it is evident that the majority of 
the successful summer theatres are those 
that have not only adequate playing 
space, seating accommodations, acous- 
tics and fresh air, but adequate parking 
space and pleasant surroundings. 

Walter Hartwig, director of the Ogun- 
quit Playhouse, not satisfied with his 
temporary theatre, has ant a new 


























PAUL GREEN’S Hymn to the Ris- —== 


ing Sun, produced at Brown, was 
also seen on a program with the same 
author’s Unto Such Glory for some 
W.P.A. performances in New York. 
Together, the two one-act plays 
gave audiences two hours of enter- 
tainment whose calibre is not often 
found in either the Federal Theatre 
or theprofessional Broadway theatre. 


* 

THE MANIFOLD activities of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse 
were increased this season with the 
addition of the Laboratory Theatre, 
which produced new plays regularly 
through the year in the intimacy of 
the recital hall on a budget for each 
play of $7.50. Outstanding among 
the Laboratory offerings was Harold 
Igo’s trilogy, American Mass. 
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structure which takes into consideration 
all of these special summer requirements. 
The theatre stands alone on a six-acre 
tract on the No. 1 Highway between 
Boston and Portland. The building is set 
back on a hill two hundred feet from the 
road, providing parking space in front 
for 200 cars and additional space at the 
sides for another 200. The large lobby, 
25’ x 65’, is prepared to receive exhibi- 
tions of paintings, especially by the 
numerous important artists resident at 
Ogunquit. The auditorium seats 600 
people, and Mr. Hartwig says proudly 
that the stage will be equipped for any 
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A DOLL’S HOUSE 
CENTRAL CITY OPERA HOUSE 
DESIGN BY DONALD OENSLAGER 


Ibsen’s play will be produced by Richard Aldrich at the old Opera House in 
Central City, Colorado, from July 17 to August 7 with Ruth Gordon as the 
star under Jed Harris’ direction. Donald Oenslager follows with accuracy 
I[bsen’s description of the living room of Helmer’s house, in which the action 
takes place: ‘A room furnished comfortably and tastefully, but not extrava- 
gantly. At the back, a door to the right leads to the entrance-hall, another 
to the left leads to Helmer’s study. Between the doors stands a piano. In the 
middle of the left-hand wall is a door, and beyond it a window. Near the win- 
dow are a round table, armchairs and a small sofa. In the right-hand wall, 
at the farther end, another door; and on the same side, nearer the footlights, 
a stove, two easy chairs and a rocking-chair; between the stove and the 
door, a small table. Engravings on the walls. . . .The floors are carpeted, 
and a fire burns in the stove. It is winter.’ 


Howard Day 


MAXWELL ANDERSON PRESENTS: //interset, in one of its numerous 


tributary theatre productions this year, at the Little Theatre of St. Louis, 
under the direction of F. Cowles Strickland; and, below, Sea-Wife, which has 
never been done in the professional theatre, as presented by the Group 
Theatre of New Orleans, Audley Keck director, Marc Antony designer. 
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Broadway production, however preten- 
tious. There are nine dressing-rooms, 
each with running water, a large prop- 
erty room, a green-room and an elec- 
tricians’ storeroom (especially valuable 
in a theatre removed from a centre of 
supplies). Behind the theatre there is a 
large workshop, half closed and half a 
roofed platform without side walls, 
where painting and construction can be 
done out of doors but under cover. The 
theatre itself has a bar, to make New 
York theatre-owners envious. Alexander 
Wyckoff has been the consultant on the 
theatre and in charge of the decoration. 


























A natural Elizabethan theatre resulted from Angus L. 
Bowmer’s investigation of an abandoned chautauqua 
structure in Ashland, Oregon, where he now presents 


Shakespearean drama in the summer. 
*» or Marston Balch’s article in 
this issue on the relation between 
a community and a college theatre 
springs an idea that is worth thinking 
about. For many years, in towns that 
had only two or three audiences for a 
given play, theatres have tried to find a 
way to cover their production costs by 
touring the play over a circuit of neigh- 
boring towns; but touring a cast, scen- 
ery, lighting equipment and technicians 
is a heavy burden. Why might it not be 


THE DECLINE of the road in 
America has practically destroyed 
the old-time permanent stock com- 
panies that were the entertainment 
centres of one city after another in 
their time. But England, despite an 
amateur theatre movement that 
matches America’s in quantity and 
enthusiasm, still maintains in many 
towns and cities professional reper- 
tory companies providing versatile 
fare and often developing the talents 
of actors and directors who later 
make their way into the West End 
theatres of London. One of the re- 
cent additions to the ranks is the 
Sheffield Repertory Theatre, which 
began as an amateur organization 
and is now a professional theatre 
with a weekly change of bill, per- 
formed by an all-professional cast 
under the direction of William 
Sherwood. Some of the past season’s 
plays —a remarkably good list for 
week-in-and-week-out fare — include 
such American importations as Ac- 
cent on Youth, The Royal Family 
and Ah, Wilderness!; and others like 
St. Foan, The First Mrs. Fraser, 
Tobias and the Angel, The Moon in 
the Yellow River, The Firebrand, 
Loyalties, She Stoops to Conquer, The 
Farmer’s Wife, Richard of Bordeaux, 
Candida, Tovarich, Storm in a Tea- 
cup, The Cherry Orchard, The Green 
Bay Tree, Young Woodley. 
* 

ONE HUNDRED dollars was re- 
cently paid at auction for a theatre 
built by the child, Lewis Carroll, 
about 1850. It is ‘made of wood 
covered with colored paper. The 
proscenium and sections of scenery 
are erected by means of pegs fitting 
into slots on an inverted tray which 
forms the stage.’ The area of the 
theatre is a little over six cubic feet. 
Other theatre owners who are anx- 
ious to sell their buildings will be 
quick, we are sure, to find an in- 
dication that prices per cubic foot 
of theatre property are going up. 
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THE APPOINTMENT of Michel 
Fokine as associate ballet master to 
de Basil’s Russian ballets is an item 
of news for today’s large ballet au- 
dience. De Basil’s company, work- 
ing largely under Massine, has ac- 
quired a technique and a pace that 
give the performances a certain 
character, but many people think it 
has lost some of the essentials of 
classic ballet. As one writer says, 
‘the “Ballet Fokine” requires pre- 
cision; the “Ballet Massine”, wit 
and pace. The choreography, in a 
Fokine work, is based upon line. 
Massine uses line to bend it to an 
angle. The grouping in a Fokine 
ballet is the logical outcome of its 
movement . . . In the Ballet Mas- 
sine the grouping is that of a move- 
ment temporarily arrested.’ If Fo- 
kine and Massine work together 
hereafter, the training should be ad- 
vantageous to the young dancers. 
It is rumored, however, that Massine 
desires to form his own company. 
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profitably replaced by ‘touring audi- 
ences’; namely, college and community 
groups making use of the now almost 
universal bus service between towns to 
exchange audiences for a given number 
of subscription performances during a 
season? The idea has obvious advan- 
tages, enough perhaps to attract some 
pioneer to the field. 


g pe DIFFERENCE between English 
and American criticism is illustrated 
again by the verdict of a visiting British 
critic, H. G., who sees little achievement 
in Maxwell Anderson’s plays and says, 
“The best play that I saw . . . was The 
Women. .. . Mr. Anderson’s plays lack 
power, and certainly miss perfection. 
The Women, in its much more limited 
field of slick satire, achieves pertection.’ 
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The Theatre and Industrial 
Democracy 


A. M. DRUMMOND 


O™ A unified society with a common religion or ethics, common 

civic and social ideals and a freely accepted social order can have 
a mass theatre celebrating its common aspirations and pride. For 
models of such drama we are referred to the mediaeval liturgical drama; 
or, better, to the drama of the Greeks, though scholars guide us hastily 
past some characteristics of Greek comedy and of Greek politics and 
morals in general. They may fear that on close scrutiny we might feel 
the serene but tragic heights of order and beauty in Greek dramatic 
poetry to be not the expression of all Greek society but only the tri- 
umphant protest, by the genius of a minority, against a selfish disorder 
like that which still roars along the docks at the Piraeus. At any rate, 
idealists seldom note for us that in an Athens of, say, 200,000, the 
Theatre of Dionysus seated but 17,000, while the marble Stadion held 
comfortably its 50,000. Though Shakespeare’s plays were truly ‘popu- 
lar’ in the sense that they pleased all ranks of the theatregoing public, 
poorer plays pleased the Elizabethan crowd too, and so did bear-bait- 
ing, cock-fights and comic horrors. And not all London sat under 
Shakespeare’s magic; half London was Puritan. 

There have been numerous attempts to mobilize the populace into 
great communal theatres, notably in times of revolution (during and 
after the French Revolution, for example, as well as during the late 
revolution and reconstruction in Russia). These activities have waned 
along with the revolutionary fervor of which they were a part. During 
the latter nineteenth century European artists such as Wagner, 
Nietzsche, Tolstoi, Rolland and Appia, interested in the function of 
art in relation to society, elaborated theories of an ‘art for life’s sake’ 
as opposed to the cult of ‘art for art’s sake’. In general, they agreed 
on a communal drama as fhe ‘art-of-the-future’; and, in the spirit of 
the humanitarianism of the time, conceived of this drama as a means 
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of promoting a better social order, not through ‘propaganda’, but by 
its beneficent influence on character. Combining music, drama and 
dancing, it was to be performed by skilled amateurs, not primarily for 
audiences but for the joy of participation; and the harmonious experi- 
ence of this communally-created art was to attune daily lives to the 
promotion of peace and world brotherhood. 

These nineteenth century theorists agreed that the new dramatic- 
art-work-of-the-future implied a new society; some holding that the 
communal drama would aid this new society to come into being, others 
that the new drama must await the new society of equality and fra- 
ternity. But they had no politically revolutionary platform: this new 
drama was to be no weapon in the rea/politik of conquest such as 
spokesmen for the Russian Soviet State announce its drama must be 
when they declare that ‘socialist realism in the theatre, and in litera- 
ture, means truth to the ideas and emotions directed toward the 
socialistic transformation of the world’. 

Those who are not followers of Marx might possibly reject the basic 
thematic assumptions of the Russian revolutionary theatre as hostile 
to that individual insight and individual-universal expression which, 
in our civilization, has increasingly tended to distinguish the art of 
free men from a more primitive ritual. The nineteenth century theo- 
rists would have admired the varied popular activity of the Russian 
theatre. But they would have rejected any totalitarian theatre serving 
any totalitarian state — for as a group they looked forward to a benef- 
icent society of free individuals so acceptably joined in common 
thought and feeling as to render needless and intolerable any control 
by ‘the State’ — even in the late nineteenth century experience of 
what ‘State’ control might mean. 

America has heard similar prophetic voices. Americans have sought 
the tunes and harmonies for our American variations of the Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity theme. But when an American of an older gen- 
eration says, ‘I know what such American themes would fee/ /ike— 
they would have the emotional surge of “John Brown’s Body” or 
“Maryland, My Maryland”’,’ he remembers on second thought that 
these are sectional] themes that, even seventy years after the War be- 
tween the States, divide, rather than unite, the nation. The lost free 
opportunities of the ‘frontier’ are perhaps only stuff for a now tragic 
fable of olden days. Walt Whitman raised his ‘barbaric yawp’ in an 
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SITDOWN STRIKE, by Barnet Kantor, went to current newspaper head- 
lines for its material and was produced by the New Bedford Players, Massa- 
chusetts, with striking settings by Robert J. Wade. 
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THE FEDERAL THEATRE 

Drama, music, dance, circus, vaudeville, marionettes are all included in the 
countrywide activities of the W.P.A. Federal Theatre. In Chicago, one of the 
units presented a musical comedy entitled O Say Can You Sing | top left), 
which fulfilled one of the primary aims of the F ‘ederal Theatre in using a tre- 
mendous cast of 250 persons. In San Francisco the Federal Music Project 
offered a musical satire, Take Your Choice (top right), which was the work of 
three members of the Project and represented the first original musical show 
to be given in that city under Federal auspices. Below, /¢ Can’t Happen Here 
appears in one of its twenty-odd simultaneous productions in Federal 
Theatres throughout America, this one by the drama unit in Chicago, show- 
ing the setting for one scene, and another scene with actors and audience 
setting before an impassioned election speech. 
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optimistic paean for machines, and industry, and democracy; but no 

t since has spoken with his unshaken faith. 

Our noblest project toward a romantic self-seeing of America as 
the land of opportunity was Steele Mackaye’s mighty masque, The 
Great Discovery, prepared for the Columbian Exposition, which, just 
as its vast Spectatorium rose toward completion, collapsed with the 
industrial panic of ’93. Perhaps, as Benton Mackaye suggested to 
Percy Mackaye, it would be necessary rather to found our ‘drama of 
democracy’ on the dramatic forces its deserted site looked out upon 


twenty years after: 


The water a blue highway skirting to the Gods . . . On the beach a layer 
of sardined humanity in bathing suits having as high an output of happi- 


ness as the average American ever gets . . . Beyond the huge steel jen 
of South Chicago each issuing a grim black cloud that streamed indefinitely 
across the prairie and closed it from the sun . . . An exact diagram of play 


and work and commercialism in America. On the beach our feeble attempt 
at attaining Heaven: back in the phalanx of smokestacks our titanic triumph 
in attaining Hell. 


To have something to express foday, should the drama seek to 
present the doubts that assail most thinking men when they survey 
the past decade of America’s industrial democracy? If art is serious, 
and if its seriousness is to probe these doubts and suggest art’s an- 
swers to the problems which confront statesmen, economists, priests 
and sociologists as they view the scene, then American dramatists 
might be expected to ask, and seek to answer, such questions as these: 

How can the American economic system be made to function, 
within the Constitution, so private business can put 10,000,000 idle 
back to work? 

How can the income of agriculture be raised by constitutional 
means so that the wage of 10,500,000 Americans gainfully employed in 
farming shall be more than $1.39 a day including AAA benefits, as in 
1934? (And this allowed nothing for the work of 28,000,000 farm 
women and children nor any return on a net farm investment of more 
than $60,000,000,000.) 

And some dramatists are seeking to give their answers to these and 
similar questions; so are the Communists, Socialists, Fascists, the 
American Liberty League, the New Dealers, the old Democrats and 
the Republicans. 

Before anyone classes the dramatists who contemplate such ques- 
tions as dangerously subversive political radicals, I hasten to add that 
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these were queries propounded in May, 1936, by Frank E. Gannett, 
publisher of the Gannett Newspapers, to Chairman Henry P. Fletcher 
of the Republican National Committee, with the suggestion that party 
leaders concentrate on them for the presidential campaign of 1936. 
Such questions must continue to be the earnest concern of every citi- 
zen in a democracy. Perhaps they do not suggest a proper content for 
drama, or for art. But if they do, we may be certain that large groups 
of our citizenry will object.to some of the answers as violently as the 
structure of our form of government permits. 

From what one hears of the contemporary world, one infers that if 
there is an industrial democracy anywhere it must be here in our 
United States. An industrial society, unsurpassed in natural resources 
and in the productivity of its industrial machines, with 10,000,000 un- 
employed (some prophets speak of them as permanently unem- 
ployed); with 7,000,000 scraping a bare existence from the red clay of 
its ‘Tobacco Road’; with 500,000 youths in its ‘Dead Ends’; and 
millions on relief while the tourist cruisers sail with every cabin full — 
such a society must be taut with dramatic strains and stresses. Per- 
haps it is the best that industry and democracy can do — up to now. 
Perhaps art had better leave the sick world to cure itself; be content 
to accept, as things which are, the ugly beauties of its contrasts; strive 
to strengthen us against the here and now by opening for us imagina- 
tive vistas into pleasanter other times, and other wheres, and other 
selves; or, at its best, induct us into that calm, bright place where in- 
sight finds, among the eternal patterns of time and space and tone, 
beauty and truth and all the meaning that endures. And perhaps even 
let the drama die, in the interests of peace and truth! 


We have, of course, a contemporary popular industrial-democratic 
dramatic form in the moving-sound picture which has become one of 
the world’s great ‘industries’; with concentrations of capital, of talent 
(actors, writers, scholars, artists and technicians) and of power, al- 
most beyond competition ; with a vast and controlled distributing sys- 
tem; owning and subsidizing contributory theatres and businesses; 
bidding by the stern processes of big business for the consumer’s pen- 
nies by absorbing competitive amusement enterprises without, and 
by rumored struggles for monopolistic control within, the industry; 
extending its influence into international trade and diplomatic rela- 
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tions — and, on the other hand, an industry ‘democratic’ in its selling 
to over 80,000,000 patrons weekly in the United States alone at an 
average admission fee of nineteen cents; ultimately sensitive to what- 
ever will retain this huge public which is necessary to maintain the 
industry; and chiefly controlled only by popular taste, and by organ- 
ized popular boycott. 

The total world attendance on American-made pictures has been 
estimated at 250,000,000 weekly. The weekly attendance in the United 
States before the depression was estimated to be more than 100,000,- 
ooo. Today it is 80-90,000,000 weekly, this attendance representing 
40-50,000,000 different persons. If you compare these figures with the 
number who see a very successful play, say 500,000; or read a very 
best seller, say 1,000,000; or glance at the most popular periodical, say 
5,000,000 — you find yourself puzzling about a variety of things. 

Probably few of this vast new audience would have come to attend 
the theatre on the road had it continued; certainly not at prices which 
the great majority of the 80,000,000 could never pay. What with the 
radio, the ‘outdoor life’, respectable prize fights, and so on, and by a 
process of subtraction, you may estimate the audience remaining for 
the present legitimate theatre: relatively small, concentrated in New 
York and a few of the larger cities — but possibly in many ways the 
most intelligent and finest audience our theatre has ever had. 


The retreat of the professional theatre from the ‘provinces’ sug- 
gests some of the reasons for the astonishing growth of the amateur or 
non-professional theatre. Everywhere there are people who wish to see 
plays enacted by living actors; and everywhere there are people who 
wish to satisfy dramatic and creative impulses by acting, and by 
struggling with the contributory arts and crafts of the theatre. 

As the independent and amateur theatres revived the drama of 
Europe in the late nineteenth century, the budgetless amateurs en- 
livened the American scene by free experiments with the new stage- 
craft from Europe and by their own inventions. Such organizations as 
the defunct Wisconsin Players, the Provincetown and the Harvard 
’47 Workshop probably mean more to the twentieth century theatre 
in America than any professional producing company of the whole 
nineteenth century. 

In number, there are possibly as many college and community 
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producing organizations as there ever were stock companies. Many 
colleges have well-equipped theatres, and new college theatres are 
constantly being built — some of them excellent. The collegiate and 
non-commercial theatres have made definite contributions to the 
professional theatre as well as to their local communities. Hundreds 
of colleges have courses in dramatic art, based upon active production. 
High schools throughout the country keep the drama alive for their 
pupils; and over wide territories their auditoriums are the only thea- 
tres available for even professional traveling companies. In some form 
or other the drama has filtered into the lower schools, summer camps, 
4-H Clubs, agricultural extension organizations, granges, social settle- 
ments, playgrounds, churches, shops, stores and offices; until one 
wonders who, with so many taking part in them, sees the plays. And 
beyond the Mississippi the sons and daughters of the ‘western people’, 
whom Henry Adams thought so oblivious to art when he viewed them 
at the Columbian Exposition of 1893, speak with imperial pride and 
confidence of the ‘western theatre’ they are creating. 

It is because such non-commercial organizations keep an apprecia- 
tion of the theatre alive for millions who have never seen a professional 
play that many predict a new and great future for the American 
theatre — if it learns to sell its product to these audiences. This may 
mean a new kind of theatre; it may involve new plays and new — and 
inexpensive — modes of presenting them. Such a new theatre almost 
certainly cannot be based on the present industrial relations among 
the artists, capital and labor involved; for, unless the wildest dreams of 
a returning prosperity are more than fulfilled, such a new theatre must 
offer good quality and variety at a lower price than its traditional eco- 
nomic organization permits. 

But the widespread amateur activity, which keeps dramatic pub- 
lishing houses busy and brings modest fortunes to playwrights quite 
unknown to the literary world, does not mean that all amateurs like 
the ‘best things’. The insistence of some of them on what might fairly 
be called ‘trash’ is the despair of many who wish to make this popular 
dramatic activity ‘artistic’ as well as ‘social’. Even some of the pub- 
lishers who sell the plays shake their heads. But writing plays for this 
level of the theatrical market keeps at full tide, while the writers capa- 
ble of really worthy plays are submitting less than half the number of 
scripts they did a few years ago. Of course many are writing for Holly- 
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wood; for Hollywood requires about ten times as many ‘features’ as 
the present New York theatre needs ‘hits’. 


The early years of the ‘industrial-democratic’ twentieth century 
were years of widening horizons and tempting experiment in the thea- 
tre. Drawing on the new spirit in the graphic arts, and on music, the 
dance and the new mechanics (especially of lighting), artists en- 
visioned an art theatre of new: beauty — with actors of a new sen- 
sibility, speaking, moving’, dancing;. singing their patterns in unison 
with the emotional flow of a;new mubile scene. And they dreamed in 
terms of subsidy, or of some new economic revelation, which would 
permit, not merely the well-to-do, but all, to enjoy the best works 
everywhere, in adequate and spacious theatres untrammeled by the 
high cost of real estate. Perhaps it was a visionary aspiration, one that 
only unsophisticated artists and simple folk would care for. It seems 
certain not to be realized until theatres are supported as are great art 
museums, or as cathedrals were. Nor until new poets can speak a 
meaning to fill the vast and intricate patterns which the technicians 
can devise — given time and money. 

On the whole, the American (and the English) stage has rejected 
the ‘isms’ of Continental experiment. And the Americans have tended 
to perfect a simplified, vivid realism of high tempo and nervous force, 
adapting to this the more direct and more realistic formulae of modern 
architectural and decorative art. 

The ‘radical’ workers’ theatres (whatever we may think of their 
political-economic notions) have profoundly influenced both the estab- 
lished, and the new, young playwrights. They have discovered a dy- 
namic theatre audience which had no interest in, and not enough 
money for, the older conservative theatre. 

The New York stage (possibly aided by the industrial collapse of 
the ‘road’) has managed to create and is striving to maintain an ad- 
mirable freedom of speech and independence of action for the theatre 
of the living actor. It is a stage which merits the support of all those 
who do not wish to see the drama restrict its possibilities of intellectual 
and social and artistic usefulness to the standard of that ‘sound enter- 
tainment for the 80,000,000’ to which the picture industry as now 
organized must perforce conform. If we are to be a ‘democracy’ and 
not a culturally ‘regimented’ society, this freedom must be defended 
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by resisting large-scale industrialization of the present professional 
theatre in New York, and by developing strong independent regional 
theatres throughout the country. And, from the long view, what a 
shrewd stroke of business genius the picture industry might effect by 
some reorganization which would permit greater artistic freedom for 
some of its productions, together with a reasonably profitable showing 
of pictures catering to the taste of smaller, more selective and regional 
audiences; thus in part freeing itself and us from the regimentation 
imposed by its present responsibility for the mass production of 
weekly entertainment acceptable both to 80,000,000 of our own im- 
mensely varied folk and to 170,000,000 of other nationals who have 
ideals and prejudices of their own. 

Certainly, a really free and really democratized industrial society 
must eventually find the will, and the means, adequately to support a 
wide and varied and indigenous theatre for all its people everywhere 
— even if we cannot now foresee just what form and what decentral- 
ized organization that dramatic activity will have. 


A Stage Manager’s Log 
NORRIS HOUGHTON 


— seems to me to be something shamefully immodest about 
revealing to the world at large how one goes about earning one’s 
living. I don’t mind at all writing about other people’s methods of 
gaining their livelihood (which has been, incidentally, one of the ways 
I have gained mine), but the sheerest kind of reticence makes me blush 
and shy away from an autobiographical exposé. Still the fact remains 
that I have been contemplating for some time the necessity of enlight- 
ening the genera! public, not exactly on the subject of my livelihood, 
but about the lot of that curious and mysterious genus, the stage 
manager. The need is a pressing one, I feel, for people seem to know as 
little about the life and labors of a stage manager as they do about 
the work that keeps bank clerks busy, shut up in their cages, from 
three to five of an afternoon. 

The whole thing was brought to a head the other day when I was 
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YALE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA, a school and a producing theatre of 
technical expertness, offers a varied program of classic, modern and original 
plays each year. Among them this season was Moliére’s eternal comedy, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, directed by Halsted Welles, remembered in New 
York for his work on the W.P.A. presentation of Murder in the Cathedral, 
and with settings by Donald Oenslager. Below, Thomas Job’s adaptation of 
Barchester Towers, receiving first production at Yale and now mentioned for 
Broadway in the fall, captured much of the flavor of mid-Victorian provin- 
cial England that Anthony Trollope presented so fully in his novel. 
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TADANAO. The University of Hawaii Theatre Guild, drawing from many 
races for its talent, divides its programs among Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian 
and English plays. Tadanao was originally a Kabuki play and received its 
world premiere in English from the Guild. 











VEIL OF HAPPINESS, the Chinese play in the program of the University 
of Hawaii Theatre Guild, was translated from Georges Clemenceau’s ‘rench 
and directed by Arthur E. Wyman, who guides the group with an intelligent 
eye for its potentialities as a medium for international understanding. 








Margaret deM. Brown 





PREMIERE AND BEST-SELLER. The Vassar Experimental Theatre, di- 
rected by Lester E. Lang, gave first American production to Pirandello’s 
Tonight We Improvise. Below, Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead was a popular 
item in many repertories, among them that of the Antioch College Players. 

















A STAGE MANAGER’S LOG 
making a speech. (The careful reader will note that I drop along the 


way subtle suggestions as to the various aspects of my income-earning. 
Not all stage managers feel it wise, however, to indulge in extra- 
curricular activity, so one should not conclude that speech-making is 
necessarily a part of every stage manager’s life.) The chairman had 
asked me to send ahead biographical material to be used in introducing 
me, so I noted for him that I was at the moment stage manager of 
High Tor. When my hour struck, he rose and said, ‘Those of you who 
have seen High Tor will be doubly interested in hearing tonight the 
young man who is responsible for that beautiful production — Mr. 
Houghton, who was the stage director.’ I turned ashy at his words. I 
was sure that Guthrie McClintic or one of that ubiquitous office staff 
of his was behind a pillar and I would be sent packing in the morning. 
The bright words with which I was going to begin my talk faded from 
my memory under the urgency of the required justification. I —a 
director?! 

When it was all over, the chairman inquired innocently, ‘But what 
is a stage manager, then? What do you do anyhow?’ It was not the 
first time that question had been asked me. Heretofore, however, I had 
parried, to avoid giving an answer. The people who ask that question 
would be no end upset if I turned and said, ‘All right, sit here quite 
still for the next hour and a half while I outline the work to you.’ For, 
of course, they don’t really want to know. But now I shall thrust a 
copy of this article into their hands and they will see the enormity of 
their request and of their naiveté, will understand how impossible it is 
to tell them in a word what the stage manager ‘really does’. 

There remains in my mind the descriptive definition which an 
actor friend gave me some years ago: ‘A stage manager is a poor 
creature who scurries around with his ears flattened back like a scared 
rabbit, frantically passing out chairs in all directions.’ That, I suppose, 
is how I look to the companies with which I work, although to myself 
I always appear full of dignity, indeed, far beyond my years. I imagine 
myself as lending a decorous and respectful ear to directors, modestly 
but intelligently conferring with business managers, technicians and 
such, graciously putting nervous actors at their ease with little atten- 
tions. A scared rabbit, indeed! 

But whether or not I cut for others the figure that my mind’s eye 
envisions, I have come at once to one of the primary duties of a stage 
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manager. He must act as a sort of psychopathic specialist to his thes- 
pian entourage. From the first day of rehearsal, he must know how to 
deal with temperaments, how to soothe ruffled dignity, mollify angered 
breasts; he must anticipate the kind of thing that will annoy the 
director, to whom he is a sort of general assistant, and see that the 
annoyance does not occur. But perhaps it would be best to stop and 
go back to the beginning. 

Sometimes stage managers help with the casting of a play. In that 
case their work begins two or three weeks before the actual rehearsals 
get under way. They won’t cast the principal parts, of course; in fact 
they won’t really cast anything; the small parts, bits and extras will 
be their concern and their job at this point will chiefly be to separate 
the sheep from the goats who besiege the office in search of a job, and 
send the goats away feeling that they are sheep too, only not yet ready 
for the slaughter. The favored few whom he has culled, the stage 
manager will introduce to the director who sits in some inner sanctum 
blue with smoke. And from this contact the stage manager will be able 
to learn a lot about how a director picks a cast, the methods he will 
use to draw an actor out or size him up. 

With the cast selected, rehearsals begin and for the ensuing four 
weeks the stage manager works at top speed. The material arrange- 
ments for the rehearsals are in his hands: he must see that there is 
light enough yet not too much (this may sound simple, but those 
empty theatres where many plays are rehearsed have usually but one 
pilot light, a one-thousand watt bulb that hangs down from the roof 
to about eye-level and blinds the entire company, but about which 
nothing ever seems able to be done); heat enough and no draughts, 
although of course the theatre does not exist that has no draughts; 
enough chairs to go around and set in the proper configuration; ash 
trays for all. This is what I should call the janitorial side of stage 
managing. 

Besides serving as janitor the stage manager is a kind of arch- 
doorman, for unidentified persons are always wandering into re- 
hearsals on one, another, or no pretext and they must be firmly ousted; 
visiting draymen, electricians and meter-men passing through to 
subterranean parts of the stage, advance agents smilingly representing 
hotels on the road, are the most frequent interlopers. Then, too, the 
stage manager must be valet and maid, for someone has to take the 
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ingenue’s dogs out for an airing at appropriate intervals, bring in the 
star’s lunch or tea, provide the director with cigarettes or tomato 
juice. Of course, if the stage manager has an assistant he can foist some 
of these little loving services off onto him and then be freer to conduct 
the major rites and mysteries of his office. For the stage manager is 
first and foremost during the rehearsal weeks a combined recording 
secretary and general liaison officer. 


From practically the first rehearsal the director and his cast con-. 


spire to scramble the script into as nearly unrecognizable a form as 
possible. They do this by cutting either the first half of a line or the 
last, or else by cutting the line altogether. If they are very clever they 
will cut whole pages and scenes, or else transpose the speeches, pages, 
or scenes into another part of the play altogether. If they are cleverer 
still, they will replace what they have cut with some other lines of 
their own ‘to clarify’ the author’s meaning. For some obscure reason 
no one ever accepts the playwright’s version of his own meaning. If the 
playwright is so bold as to object to their rewriting, then they counter 
with ‘Do it yourself,’ so, by one hand or another, the play gets 
rewritten. 

A great deal of this is done in rehearsal and often on the inspira- 
tion of the moment, and the stage manager who holds the book of the 
play is expected to record all these cuts, changes, transpositions and 
additions, for when the director comes out of his literary trance he will 
have no notion of what he has done and must turn to the stage man- 
ager for his record. It is chiefly cutting, however, that is done in re- 
hearsal. The meaty pieces of rewriting are done after two a.m. in the 
author’s hotel room, and the stage manager is roused out of his fitful 
slumber at eight o’clock to dash to the hotel and get the new scene so 
that copies of it will be typed and ready for rehearsal three hours later. 

These changes in the script are not the stage manager’s only 
clerical work. He must write down all the action and business as it is 
created. His prompt book must contain a complete description of the 
entire production, kept up to date from day to day with the new in- 
spirations that keep dawning. 

The liaison duties of the stage manager bring him into touch with 
the other departments of production besides the director, actors and 
author. He keeps an eye on actors’ attendance at rehearsals for the 
business manager, so that rehearsal salaries may be correctly paid. 
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He makes up a list of all the properties which will be required for the 
play, ascertains from the director whether the sofa must have a high 
or a low back and whether its arms will be sat upon, whether there 
need be more than one whiskey decanter on the butler’s tray, what 
kind of revolver is needed and how loud its report must be, whether 
the thunder must be a rumble or a crash, and so on, ad infinitum. 
Some of this information he turns over to the designer, some to the 
property man. He makes certain that the door which the director has 
rehearsed to open out does not arrive for performance hinged so that 
it may only open in. He makes a note of the costume requirements of 
all his cast and arranges with the designer for appointments for fit- 
tings. He then sees (a much more difficult task) that the appointments 
are kept. 

The days of the dress rehearsals just before the opening of the play 
are the stage manager’s most harrowing. The costumes arrive, are all 
wrong and must be refitted; the properties are all wrong and must be 
exchanged; the play is all wrong and must be rewritten. There are long 
hours of light rehearsals during which the stage manager must stand 
by to record all the details of lighting into a ‘light plot’, for it is his 
responsibility to see that all the dimming and effects are reproduced 
exactly as they are then being devised by the designer and director. 
The off-stage noises and effects must be rehearsed and timed so that 
the man on the thunder doesn’t profane all natural law by performing 
before the man on the lightning, for most stage hands don’t seem to 
give much thought to whether lightning should precede thunder or 
follow it, and look to the stage manager to advise them. 

Perhaps the most delicate operation of all at this juncture is the 
assignment of dressing rooms. Obviously the stage manager can no 
longer retain the devotion of his entire cast, for the people who have to 
climb the extra flight of stairs at once cool toward the unfeeling beast. 
But with suasion and tact he can keep most of them unalienated. 

On the opening night and thereafter the stage manager rules the 
stage. His presence is essential at every performance for he must make 
sure that the cast has arrived, is sober and in its right mind and 
make-up, that the scenes are properly set, that the lights, effects and 
properties are ready. When the time comes he orders the curtain lifted, 
and if he should fail to say the word to bring it down it would stay 
up until the next day. He controls all ‘cues’ — music, sounds, door- 
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LA BOHEME was the work chosen by George Jenkins for the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance’s annual Stage Model Contest and it won him first prize. This is 


the second year that the artist has received the first award, having captured 
it in 1936 with his model for The Tempest. 
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A STAGE MANAGER’S LOG 


bells, moving props, changing lights — and when the scene is over he 
orders the curtain down. He presides over the scene shifting, checks 
the new scene, sees that the actors are ready for it and not asleep in 
their dressing rooms as sometimes happens, and then orders the cur- 
tain up again. When the play is over he determines the number of cur- 
tain calls and finally says the word to the electrician which will allow 
the audience to leave the theatre with the lights on. 

During the performance either he or his assistant must be ready to 
prompt should an actor forget a line as, even after a hundred per- 
formances, he sometimes does. He must keep a record to the half- 
minute of the time of every scene and of every interval. Besides all 
this, he must keep an ear and, if possible, an eye as well on the per- 
formance to see that the actors are holding their pace and their char- 
acterizations and are in no way letting the performance lag. And, too, 
he conducts understudy rehearsals so that should any actor fall by 
the wayside, he will be able to put in a substitute as familiar with the 
role as the originator of it. 

Having now piled up what should be a sufficient number of con- 
fusing details to convince the reader that the stage manager must be 
practically the be-all and end-all of the theatre, I modestly conclude, 
and let no one ever ask me again what I do. For it should now be ap- 
parent that I do everything except write the play, act in it, direct it, 
create technically or artistically its mise-en-scene, and put up the 
money. Of course, I create nothing, but still, I philosophically contend, 
stage managing is a grand training, and if one is a bit of an analyst one 
can uncover a good many more things about play construction and 
play-acting, artists’ reactions and audience’s reactions, than I think 
it wise to set down here. And I can reflect that it is really a dignified 
calling, for in London, I am told, stage managers wear dinner jackets 
at night and morning coats and striped trousers at matinees. 
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VARIETY IN SETTING: For such a sophisticated comedy as 
Ashley Dukes’ One More River, the Hart House Theatre in 
Toronto made a modern setting in pastel colors. In designing 
Josephina Niggli’s The Red Velvet Coat, the Carolina Play- 
makers reflected the simplicity of this folk play. Stanford 
University’s American premiere of Talbot Fennings’ This Side 
Idolatry recreated in the setting the Elizabethan atmosphere 
that pervades this play about Shakespeare. 
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The One-Act Play 


In English Repertories 


E. MARTIN BROWNE 


T THE time of the Great War, the one-act play had almost no place 
A in the English theatre. Previous generations of theatregoers had 
liked plenty for their money, and had demanded that their full-length 
play should be preceded, and sometimes also followed, by a one-acter. 
But programs were getting shorter and curtain-raisers few and far be- 
tween. There were two or three dramatists who made a feature of the 
one-act play, notably Gertrude Jennings and Roland Pertwee. Shaw, 
Galsworthy and Barrie wrote some occasional pieces, and the new 
Irish theatre, developing in circumstances different from the English, 
brought forth from the pens of Yeats, Synge and Lady Gregory some 
short plays of great importance. But none of these had then a wide 
currency. 

Immediately after the War, the spate of amateur activity began, 
and the amateurs’ first medium was the one-act play. The chief rea- 
sons for this are clear enough. It gives a start to a company not yet 
ready to undertake a full evening’s bill; it offers a variety of chances to 
inexperienced players without imposing the burden of a long part; it 
makes transport and co-operation with other companies as easy as 
possible. 

Now that some of the companies started at that period have con- 
siderable experience behind them, they feel the one-act play somewhat 
irksome and tend to confine themselves to full-length plays. But new 
companies in great numbers are always being formed, so that the 
market for the one-acter does not diminish. The most potent force in 
keeping it alive has been and is the Drama Festival, especially the 
‘National Community Theatre Festival’ run by the British Drama 
League and the Scottish Community Drama Association. These Festi- 
vals attract between them well over a thousand entries a year. Most of 
the sessions draw large and enthusiastic audiences, and in fact they 
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are the chief support of the one-act play, which most theatregoers 
would otherwise reject in favour of a full-length play. 

How has the supply to meet this enormous demand been created? 
The answers to this question are various, and throw interesting light 
on the development of modern English playwriting. First, of course, 
those who were already in the field have reaped a rich harvest. It is 
questionable whether Shaw’s The Dark Lady of the Sonnets would 
have made a century of performances but for the amateurs, and they 
too are responsible for a thousand openings of The Bathroom Door. 

The search for plays has extended abroad, and many foreign mas- 
ters have been played alongside of the English and Irish. Chekhov’s 
The Proposal and On the High Road, Sierra’s The Lover and several 
plays of Pirandello and the Quinteros have come from the continent 
to the Festivals, while Susan Glaspell and Eugene O’Neill have stood 
in the forefront of a considerable band of American dramatists. Eng- 
lish drama owes much to these importations; the eyes and the mind of 
amateurs, who after all are not only creators in their own right but 
also form the core of the professionals’ audience, have been opened by 
them to new values both of theatre and of life itself. 

Among English writers there have naturally been many who are 
anxious to supply the demand for one-act plays. Classification is diffi- 
cult, but we may gain the best idea of their development if we examine 
first their origins and then their subjects. A number of serious writers 
have paid special attention to the one-act play. Manchester before the 
War gave scope to Stanley Houghton, Harold Brighouse and Harold 
Chapin; since the War, the Liverpool Playhouse has regularly in- 
cluded a one-act play in every program, and several dramatists, nota- 
bly Philip Johnson, have learnt their job by writing for it. Man- 
chester’s tradition has developed along amusingly independent lines 
in the hands of F. Sladen-Smith and his Unnamed Society. Laurence 
Housman, already a writer of great eminence, came to a very fruitful 
interest in the one-act play through working on his own village players 
at Street, Somerset. Other writers of growing importance are Joe 
Corrie, a Scots ex-miner, Leonard Hines, and that prolific pair, Muriel 
and Sydney Box. Vernon Sylvaine has followed in the footsteps of 
Norman McKinnel as an actor writing popular one-act plays. 

Probably half of the plays entered for the Annual Festivals con- 
sist of the works of such writers as the above; but the other half are 
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the products of amateur dramatists. The Festivals have encouraged 
the writing of original plays, and competitions for such manuscripts 
have been widespread. It is now beginning to be evident that too 
much stress has been laid on originality since many societies have suf- 
fered from arrested progress just because the play specially written 
for them by one of their own members has suited them too well and 
made things too easy for them. Shaw once remarked that he felt it a 
part of his duty to make his actors display the whole range of their 
technical skill; and it has certainly been bad for many amateur actors 
to be allowed to be themselves on the stage, especially in a play whose 
technical incompetence does not encourage them to make their points 
or to regard the entertainment of their audience as of paramount im- 
portance. These ‘original plays’, often in fact very unoriginal, are not 
subject to the competition for performance which a published play has 
to stand up to, and must often be performed, however bad they are, 
because it was so kind of the local author to write them. 
Nevertheless the plays of the amateur dramatists have made cer- 
tain contributions of inestimable value to the theatre of our day. The 
most notable is the preservation of local idiom in speech and of local 
habits of thought. We all know that the London dramatists’ version of 
the speech of any country district is nearly always ‘Mummerset’, but 
the local audience is quick to detect inaccuracies in local speech, and 
hence it is possible to see, among the amateurs, plays with a richness of 
expression that brings a new delight to the hardened playgoer’s ear. 
An East Aberdeenshire schoolmistress was once responsible for a play 
which reached the Scottish Final Festival in Glasgow, where the audi- 
ence who did not understand half of it were kept in fits of laughter by 
the racy quality of the sounds made by their countrymen from the 
opposite coast. The amateur drama is providing in these things a re- 
freshing antidote to the standardisation which sterilises local life. 


We are now in a position to make some classification of the sub- 
ject-matter of this multitude of new plays, and we may well begin 
with the village. A very large number of plays set in cottage kitchens 
have come out of the amateur movement. The village actor naturally 
finds it easy to take part in such plays, but he tends to be afraid of 
writing which goes too deep in its investigation of rural character. 
Consequently, a majority of these plays are distressingly trivial in 
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treatment. It is of course most desirable that a good proportion of 
lighter plays should be written, and the great popularity of the work 
of F. Austin Hyde proves how useful an efficient dramatist of this sort 
can be. But it is hard to find plays of a serious nature to balance these. 
Some of the best work has been done by J. O. Francis, a Welsh writer 
with the Celtic gift of touching ordinary things with fantasy, and by 
Mary Kelly, who is able to produce a pageant with a village cast 
which explores the depths of pathos and even of tragedy in village life. 

It may likewise seem strange that the greatest problem of post- 
war England should be almost entirely absent even from the amateur 
stage. Unemployment has only reached the West End once, in Love 
on the Dole, and the one-act plays of any worth about it could be 
counted on one’s fingers. The best so far are The Willing Spirit by 
Esther McCracken and The Great Dark by Dan Totheroh. Joe Corrie 
has tackled the subject for the miners in Hewers of Coal. The unem- 
ployed themselves to whom leaders for dramatic work are being of- 
fered all over the country are more inclined to do thrillers like J. J. 
Bell’s Thread o’ Scarlet or to take up Robert Newton’s challenge to 
improvise their own plays; but naturally most of these are about any- 
thing but unemployment. 

As against this we have a considerable volume of plays which may 
broadly be called Expressionist, wherein the dramatists try to set 
forth the evils of our society and perhaps even to suggest a remedy. It 
must be confessed that the vogue for these plays is partly due to the 
scope they give for imaginative production, whereby a Festival ad- 
judicator may be led to believe that important progressive work is 
being done. In fact their demands in the way of acting and of the 
understanding of character are usually less than those of an ordinary 
play. But some of them have something to say and may have fired the 
hearts of those among their audiences who knew what it was all about. 
Sydney Box has followed Sladen-Smith in doing the most interesting 
work of this kind; but perhaps the same subjects have for the English 
mind been more fruitfully attacked from the comic angle by A. J. 
Talbot and Neil Grant, not forgetting A. P. Herbert’s inimitable Two 
Gentlemen of Soho. 

The amateurs have not neglected history. Perhaps the most wide- 
spread use of historical drama has been by the Women’s Institutes 
whose policy has particularly encouraged social study and the arts and 
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crafts which flourished in past ages. To them the historical play has 
given scope for the creative use of these studies; but throughout the 
amateur movement clubs have shown a praiseworthy willingness to 
take trouble in such matters. Local history has often proved fruitful 
dramatic material. Perhaps it is natural that one should think at once 
of Scotland where the plays on Mary Queen of Scots have been legion 
and where Bonnie Prince Charlie has been seen in all stages of his 
career, but best portrayed in that fine play Count Albany. 

The amateurs should be given a fair share of the credit for the re- 
vival of verse drama. One poet, Gordon Bottomley, has given a great 
deal of his strength to them, and in Scotland he is widely performed. 
The team from Falkirk which won the Howard de Walden Cup with 
Bottomley’s Ardvorlich’s Wife revealed dramatic qualities in choral 
verse which came as a shock to their successive audiences. The stand- 
ard of speech which is set by such performances undoubtedly has a 
salutary effect on other entrants for the Festival, and the grandeur of 
thought which a poetic play entails gives to players and audience a 
new idea of what the drama can be. Such plays as these, taken with the 
widespread revival of Greek plays, are proof that the amateur does 
not wish to remain petty in his ideas. 

It is notable in this connection that the society comedy and the 
sex-problem play, which occupy so many West End stages, are seldom 
seen in the amateur theatre. This is partly because few amateur clubs 
can cast them suitably, but more because they do not interest the 
majority of amateur societies. The wide range of other interests re- 
vealed by the above summary may serve to show that the tributary 
theatre in England is a healthy influence on English playwriting, and 
that the limits of the one-act form have had this advantage for it, that 
it has been able to explore in the short play almost all possible types of 
subject and of expression for the drama. 
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The Little Professional ‘Theatre 
ASHLEY DUKES 


w Last year’s Tributary Theatre issue, I gave a short account of a 
| small London professional playhouse, the Mercury, which is chiefly 
but not exclusively devoted to the works of living dramatic poets. 
Now, a year later, it seems that the experience gained justifies a note 
of a more general kind, beginning with a mention of some things that 
the little professional stage cannot do, and will be wiser not to attempt. 

It cannot compete for plays in the open market with the larger 
theatre, and if it tries to do so it will get inferior work. This means 
that its choice of authors and drama is restricted, and a certain dis- 
tinction of policy is automatically imposed. It means also that the 
little theatre should never regard itself as a try-out stage, even if some 
of its plays by reason of special virtue or popularity should pass from 
the smaller stage to the larger. 

It cannot maintain a permanent company, and even the directors 
and designers must be engaged for the particular play. This has ad- 
vantages as well as drawbacks. One loses players from time to time, 
but they are not irreplaceable. In general, the company is held to- 
gether by professional pride rather than by any abstract conception 
of permanency. 

Such a theatre in the best circumstances cannot do more than pay 
its running costs. Only one play out of ten manages to pay its produc- 
tion costs as well. The little theatre, in fact, has no chance of making 
current successes pay for current failures, as the larger theatre on 
Broadway or Shaftesbury-avenue regularly hopes to do. At least fifty 
per cent of its receipts are claimed by the artists engaged and the 
remaining fifty per cent absorbed by overhead charges and advertise- 
ment. 

How then does the professional little theatre succeed in surviving 
at all? The answer is that it possesses a special field of its own, the 
importance of which has only lately been realized as the result of 
experience. This field consists in handling the subsidiary rights of 
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plays — and not only the rights, such as screen rights, which form the 
subject of contract on the ordinary professional stage, but rights of 
translation, amateur performance, radio transmission, television, 
dramatic reading, and all the score of accretions to the value of a 
dramatic copyright (a value which must however be created by an 
original production in a professional theatre before it can be said to 
exist at all). 

Authors or dramatic agents cannot create such values; all they can 
do is to set a price upon them before or after they are created. Some 
authors, being in the hands of their dramatic agents, will be unable to 
create a new agency (which is the essential from the standpoint of their 
play) to deal with the amateur and repertory productions, the touring 
and foreign rights, and the rest. In such cases the theatre can enter into 
some form of partnership or understanding with the existing agency 
for the play. Whatever arrangement is made, the effect is to direct all 
applications for subsidiary rights to the little theatre itself, which must 
possess machinery adequate for the purpose. Actually the staff re- 
quired to deal with these matters is scarcely larger than the ordinary 
clerical and box-office staff that must be maintained. 

The practical effect is that the manager or producer of the play 
takes the long view instead of the short view from the beginning. 
He does not ask himself whether the work is likely to pay its produc- 
tion and current costs from the outset or within a week or two, but 
whether over a period of years it is likely to become a satisfactory 
investment. And the difference between these questions and attitudes 
of mind, in nine cases out of ten, is precisely the difference between 
choosing a bad play and a good one. A belief in future copyright value, 
as distinct from immediate value, has the positive result of raising 
standards of production. 

It is therefore necessary for the professional little theatre to make 
original productions of plays and to go deliberately into the business 
of playbroking, play distribution and play management. The little 
professional theatre ought to be the fount and origin of all little the- 
atre plays eventually performed by non-professionals. Standing mid- 
way between the stage of big business and the stage of amateur effort, 
it ought to serve as the conscience and the standard of both. 

A word about the physical means of distribution, which is the 
printed book of the play. The little theatre, having acquired a script, 
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SHAKESPEARE IN FASHION. Two of the dozen-odd Shakespearean 


slays registered among the year’s great successes: 4s You Like It, directed by 


Chester Wallace for the Carnegie Tech Department of Drama; and Macbeth, 
produced by the Antioch College Players, Paul F. Treichler director. 
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THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN: OPERATING THEATRE 


DESIGN BY HOWARD PATCH, JR. 
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suRGEON. J believe 

ALL. in the physical causation of all phenomena, material or mental: and in 
the germ theory of disease. And in Hippocrates, the father of Medicine, Galen, 
Ambrose Paré, Liston of the enormous hands, Syme, Lister who discovered the 
use of antiseplics, Hunter and Sir Frederick Treves. 
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should do its utmost to dissuade the author from sending his work to a 
publisher before rehearsals are ended, since nothing is more tiresome 
than the wrong text. I am not sure that the possession of its own 
printing-press is not the final or at least the ideal requirement of the 
professional little theatre. For we should not forget that the printed 
play as we know it comes down to us from a time when all theatres 
were professional little theatres, and none of them thought it either 
businesslike or desirable to have the play treated, before production, 
as a work of literature. 

On our theatre desk, this morning, lies a quantity of miscellaneous 
correspondence. One play is touring Scotland and will shortly set out 
for America; its highly satisfactory returns are filed. Another play is 
in demand from Amsterdam, Prague and Budapest; a third, having 
been adapted from the French, is to be readapted into the German 
and played this summer in Vienna. Various schools and colleges make 
enquiry for rights. Somebody wants to televise a single scene, if we 
answer for it that the author has no objection. An American pub- 
lishing house has a query about the amateur or professional status of a 
Canadian producing group. In the midst of all this activity the London 
public shows itself even more sluggish than usual in buying seats for 
the current play, its immediate excuse being a bus strike on top of a 
Coronation. Any playhouse dependent on week-to-week returns would 
be well advised to close down; but taking the longer and wider view 
it is worth while to stay open and await events. The year-to-year re- 
turns are all that count; and they are the more dependable since the 
authors do not write for this year or next but for their generation. 

















































On Tour 


& 
CARYL NANCE for 
* THEATRE OF YOUTH = 


— last season, a huge truck, bulging with effects that might 
have been borrowed from Alice’s own Wonderland, plowed out 
of Seattle, Washington, and down the highway. Close in its wake was 
a newly crested car and several others, less imposing but important, 
that conveyed a company of actors. This ensemble was the Washing- 
ton State Theatre on its first tour. At Aberdeen, Washington, it halted 
and gave its premier performance to 1800 grade and high school 
students, most of whom had never seen a legitimate stage play beyond 
home talent, and several hundred of whom had come long distances 
to experience the delights of The Comedy of Errors. It was a premier 
performance in every sense, for the Washington State Theatre, a 
legitimate touring theatre and a non-commercial educational institu- 
tion, is the first and only one of its kind in America. It was founded 
by the Repertory Playhouse, the Civic Theatre of Seattle (which 
directs its productions) and by the Department of Education of the 
State of Washington (which directs its policies). Its chief aim is to 
carry, through education, the best in legitimate drama to the greatest 
number of people at the smallest possible cost. 

The Washington State Theatre is an offspring of the Repertory 
Playhouse of Seattle, founded in 1928 by Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
James and managed by them and a Board of Trustees. The directors 
believed that a Civic Theatre should serve the interests of the young, 
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that it should provide them with the experiences afforded by the best 
in drama. Why could not the richness of drama be correlated with 
education to the benefit of both? So, when Romeo and Fuliet was ready 
to go on the stage, they persuaded the school authorities to cooperate 
in special week-day matinees for high school students. Schedules were 
arranged to meet the limited seating capacity of the Playhouse, street- 
cars were chartered and those desiring to attend were dismissed from 
classes. The unlooked-for response and enthusiasm laid to rest any 
question that the experiment had been futile. It stretched out to in- 
clude all junior and senior high schools of Seattle and many private 
schools. More and more it was observed that young people, by their 
own incentive and desire, were going from long distances at no little 
inconvenience to see such plays as Peer Gynt, Faust, No More Frontier. 
Surely there were thousands of others who would relish that experi- 
ence, if the opportunity were given. Trial tours were made to the 
neighboring cities of Tacoma and Everett with highly satisfactory 
results. Then was born the idea of the Washington State Theatre. 

The State Department of Education, which had kept a watchful 
and sympathetic eye on the activities of the Repertory Playhouse, 
was quick to cooperate in working out a means of financing such a 
venture. On April 15, 1936, the Rockefeller Foundation made, with 
no stipulations, a three-year grant to help finance the difficult initial 
period. To direct the policies and control the funds of the new institu- 
tion, an Administrative Committee was appointed by the State 
Board. Mr. James, with twenty-five years of experience as actor, 
technician, manager and teacher, was chosen Director. 

The first and chief aim of the State Theatre is, of course, to 
awaken and to create an appreciation of the spoken drama. It realizes 
that with the alarming decline of the legitimate theatre youth has 
little or no chance to experience the portrayal of life in its varied 
phases as it is presented on the stage. The State Theatre hopes to 
compensate for this lack and to help, through production of the best, 
to instil a taste for the most desirable in art and life and thus promote 
a higher standard of citizenship and character. Being allied with 
education, it hopes also to effect a happy and valuable correlation 
with such related subjects as literature, expression, music, art. The 
theatre plans, for its own sake and for the sake of other states and 
similar organizations, to tabulate valuable research information. 
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Two tours in this first year will be increased to three or more here- 
after, if deemed advisable. In each playing centre, or area, two per- 
formances will be given —a matinee, entirely for students, with an 
admission, to defray minimum expenses, not to exceed twenty-five 
cents (to be reduced as soon as possible); and an adult evening per- 
formance at popular prices, sponsored by some educational or civic 
organization, and having the same object as the matinee. 

For a time at least, the plays, for the purposes of education, will 
adhere to the natural order of development, beginning with the classic 
and romantic rather than the realistic, although eventually the whole 
field will be covered. It is even a part of the future plan to have a type 
of realistic play written suitable to the tastes and experiences of the 
upper grade and high school student. Productions will include works 
of Shakespeare, Sheridan and Barrie, with such others as Goethe’s 
Faust, Bein’s The Heavenly Express, Stevenson’s Treasure Island, Al- 
cott’s Little Women, Dickens’ The Cricket on the Hearth. 

The Washington State Theatre bought, swept out and painted an 
unused garage near the Repertory Playhouse, which it divided into 
offices, storerooms and workshop. It plotted the map of Washington 
into twenty areas, based on population, where, by drawing on sur- 
rounding communities, a matinee of 1000 students and an evening 
performance of 500 adults would be possible. It chose The Comedy of 
Errors for its first play because it is a farce, not too long for an audi- 
ence of children from the sixth grade through high school, and because 
it was the almost unanimous choice expressed by teachers. 

The theatre made a survey of the areas plotted and found that 
some stages to be used were woefully small and fantastically con- 
structed. Some were generously large but the architect had forgotten 
a door. Auditoriums did strange things to the voice, or nothing with 
it at all. Some of the seating capacities were inadequate. Classrooms, 
storerooms and basements must be used for dressing, with perhaps 
no running water except from a distant hydrant. Many school au- 
thorities were doubtful about so unprecedented a movement. It 
meant interference with their routines and much extra supervision. 
Moreover, after the rigid curtailment during the depression, a straight 
admission fee of even twenty-five cents seemed prohibitive to them. 
And many were frankly dubious about beginning with Shakespeare. 

But the State Theatre, undismayed, tucked its information under 
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its arm and went on. It built a flexible set of scenery (only one) which, 
like an accordion, could be squashed to limited boundaries or pulled 
out to the full. It got together a truck-load of equipment — a portable 
switchboard, a score of spotlights, miles of cable, collapsible combina- 
tion tormentors and light towers — all constructed for the tour. 

Such necessary business as publicity, schedules, ticket sales and 
handling of attendance was whipped into shape in each of the twenty 
areas; and, in an effort to correlate the class work in participating 
schools, complete lesson plans with a fresh approach were sent out for 
the study of The Comedy of Errors, preferably through English de- 
partments. There was an instantaneous and unlooked-for enthusiasm 
on the part of pupils. When the tour actually began, the Pied Piper 
himself could not have called forth such a stream of youth as re- 
sponded to the lure of those first performances on their way around 
the state. At Pullman, in the famous wheat belt, where the State 
College is, it was necessary to play three performances in a single day 
instead of the scheduled two. Schools along the railroad chartered 
special cars to help convey the thousands who streamed into town 
from the many communities and even from Idaho. 

Some might say that pupils will embrace anything enthusiastically, 
even to the sacrifice of a quarter, in order to flee the boredom of the 
classroom, which is, too often, indeed truth. But whatever their 
motives at first, any doubt as to the result was dispelled for those 
who watched the intense delight of thousands of children who lost 
themselves in the hilarity of The Comedy of Errors. 

At the end of the first season it is too soon to make any predictions 
concerning the first State Theatre, or to attempt to measure its re- 
sults educationally, for it is still in the experimental stage and feeling 
its way. But this is certain. It has met with a response and cooperation 
far beyond the hopes of the directors and the expectations of school 
authorities. It has overcome any prejudice that may have existed 
concerning its aims, its non-commercial nature and its ability. It has 
played a highly creditable performance to 35,000 people, 27,000 of 
whom were children, and of these more than ninety per cent had never 
before seen a legitimate play. In the words of one of them, ‘It has 
been the opening of a door.’ It has crystallized the faith of the direc- 
tors and given them confidence to pursue their original aims — to 
reach the greatest possible number with the best possible productions. 
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The State Theatre has a permanent company of about sixteen 
experienced actors, on regular salary. All are members of the Reper- 
tory Playhouse, and between tours they study, rehearse, act, and do 
their thrice-weekly stint in the workshop —a required part of the 
double-duty job of being practical as well as artistic. Although the 
two organizations are entirely different, in that the Repertory Play- 
house is in no way financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, the aims 
and personnel are practically identical. Should the State Theatre 
need another actor, it takes him from the Playhouse, which continues 
to serve Seattle and the whole district as a Civic Theatre and acts as a 
common pool of talent, where members are constantly at work to- 
gether in close training. Here also, through the school-matinee 
system, plays may be tried out for student reaction before the tours. 

What the Washington State Theatre has accomplished may be 
traced back to its roots, to the Jameses and their intelligent under- 
standing and sincere direction. The foresight and immense amount of 
work that went into the organization, and the artistry of its result- 
ant productions, command the respect of the most skeptical. 


Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Falling Rain 


These sounds 

And the cessation of these sounds, 

These silences 

And the insistence of these silences, 
Modulate the moments with a music 
More intricate and sad 

Than the music of the violins of evening. 


The drip, the drop, It is the clarity of tone 
The quick stop, In rain; and the purging .. . 
The crystalline tone It is the syncopation 
Melting into silence .. . Of separate sounds 
These make a brittle music _‘ Falling across each other 
That must be heard alone Endlessly, 
Or by mixed twos. To make a silent end. 
Earl Mohn 
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WASHINGTON STATE THEATRE, described in the preceding pages, 
took over the premises of a garage and converted it into a workable theatre 
plant. Below, the company appears in The Comedy of Errors, the first produc- 
tion to be taken out in the tour of Washington’s schools and communities. 





POETRY IN THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 





Top, Henry VIII, Univ. of Michigan; second, /Vell of the Saints, Stephens 
College; third, Murder in the Cathedral, Colorado Springs Drama Club. 





PERIOD COSTUMES AND SETTINGS 





Top, The Pirates of Penzance, University of Michigan; second, The Inspector 
General, Dartmouth Players; third, Fashion, Allegheny College Playshop. 








MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, given in its entirety for the first 
time outside the professional theatre by the Little Theatre of the Univ ersity 
of California under Edwin Duerr’s direction, following such notable pre- 
mieres as Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy and Giraudoux’ [ntermezzo 





Tributary Theatre Inventory 
A Memorandum of Weaknesses 


EDWIN DUERR 


2 arse for merits in the American tributary theatre has been too 
plentiful for too long a time and often has been misleading and 
profitless. A search for weaknesses, a list of obstacles still to be over- 
come, is overdue. 

Ever since 1917 and Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s book, The Little 
Theatre in the United States, theatre theologians have been reiterating 
her belief that the non-professional producing groups ‘are the heralds 
of the theatre of tomorrow’, that a community with its own stage so- 
ciety ‘was a thriving place, creatively, in all the finer things of cul- 
ture’. Ever since 1929 and Kenneth Macgowan’s Footlights Across 
America, the same optimists have been promulgating his hope that ‘it 
is just possible . . . this amateur theatrical system may develop into 
something . . . close to a national theatre’. 

But now, after the accumulation of years, it is time for the tribu- 
tary theatre to take inventory and to say frankly that this theatre has 
not achieved much more than the wholly admirable but minor pur- 
pose of affording people an opportunity of becoming artistically articu- 
late, and of awakening but not training theatre talents. It is time to 
admit, because of the thin and indeterminate quality of this articulate- 
ness, that the tributary theatre all too rarely succeeds in flowing into 
the mainstream of American theatre to the enrichment of that stream. 
And that is or ought to be its significant course. 

If the community and college theatres are to accelerate the lag of 
the past few years, they must acknowledge the incompetence of the 
run of their offerings. Putting aside the general inexperience of the 
practitioners of amateur theatre — after all they are only apprentices, 
and they charge patrons a reasonably low admission fee for their les- 
sons in public — one sees too many things ‘go wrong’ with regularity 
and identity both onstage and backstage. Pistols fail to fire at crucial 
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moments, last acts are too often weak from lack of rehearsal, offstage 
noises are lamentable and onstage crowds a muddle, flats are shoddily 
joined in the ever recurring single-set plays, costumes are seldom de- 
signed to be worn under stage lighting, too little thought is given to 
audience comfort, and so on. Mishaps and mismanagements mount up 
unendingly until George Kelly’s The Torchbearers is today as truly a 
partial checklist of little theatre performance faults as it was in 1922. 

Incompetence is not necessarily an intrinsic debit of the tributary 
theatre; it is also a fault with first and second night professional per- 
formances. But first and second nights are, in most instances, the only 
tributary theatre nights, and it is therefore all the more necessary to 
take greater pains with details and to forestall accidents with some 
practical substitute for the tryout performances which are the envied 
recourse of the professional theatre. 

A more serious weakness today is the fact that incompetence 
spreads over into tributary theatre acting, which consequently may be 
defined as ‘the desire to appear in a play before friends’, or ‘mimicry 
of the director by those who look like the characters to be portrayed’. 
Acting, most often, is not an art-craft to be taught to and practised by 
the non-professional who, although he could not be induced to play an 
unfamiliar flute in a symphony orchestra on four months’ notice, will 
audaciously undertake any role after only four weeks of rehearsing. 
Acting is a picked-up thing. As a result, I have yet to see a successful 
tributary theatre production of a high comedy such as Coward’s Hay 
Fever, Behrman’s Rain From Heaven, or Congreve’s The Way of the 
World. High-comedy acting depends too largely upon acquired tech- 
nical proficiency in playing. 

Tributary theatre acting needs to abandon expressiveness for craft, 
needs the varied training which will follow upon repertory practice; 
but repertory is still shunned as (but never proved to be) commercially 
a failure. Amateur acting needs to be perfected by shrewd and well- 
equipped directors (not Broadway has-beens, or former Bernhardt 
company members, or abortive Stanislavski disciples) who can teach 
beginners not roles but what Bernard Shaw calls the artistic conscience: 


When that conscience is thoroughly awakened and cultivated, when a per- 
son can maintain vigilant artistic sensitiveness throughout a performance 
whilst making all the movements required by the acting of a drama, and 
speaking all its dialogue graphically without preoccupation or embarrass- 
ment, then that person is a technically competent artistic actor... . He 
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can only be beaten, in fact, by the professional rival who has equal skill in 
execution, but has more numerous and valuable ideas to execute. 


Furthermore, tributary theatre acting needs to adventure into its 
own realm and forsake its more or less dismal sameness. Why is the 
acting at one little theatre fundamentally no different from that at 
another? In an alert and progressive amateur theatre the acting of 
some groups ought to be definitely recognizable and differentiated 
from the acting of other groups. In Russia, where acting theory or 
style is the distinctive characteristic of most of the theatres, the 
professional followers of Vakhtangov break from a few of the principles 
of Stanislavski; and at Tairov’s and Meyerhold’s theatres decidedly 
individualistic ideas of acting are evolved and practised. Some such 
attention to acting must come next in the tributary theatre, and will 
come as soon as expert directors insist upon a non-commercial training 
school in which, for long and intensive periods, all those who want to 
act may be drilled in each theatre’s plays and ways. 

Because the acting in their ‘theatre is still woefully untutored, 
non-professionals must rely for audience success — after all, that is a 
necessity — only upon tested plays. In that causal relation lies the 
most serious weakness of the tributary theatre. A tested play, at its 
best when it is a classic play, means something to actor and audience; 
but a new play means something, too: not always the same vibrant 
experience, but the essential re-feeding of theatre art. 

Who are the tributary theatre dramatists who have come into the 
mainstream of American drama? I do not mean playwrights bedded 
or boarded in transit with a non-professional organization, but play- 
wrights who are a corporate part of some amateur theatre in the 
manner and method by which the Moscow Art Theatre encouraged 
Chekhov, in the way the Abbey Theatre of Yeats and Lady Gregory 
emboldened Synge, Robinson and O’Casey; in the fashion by which 
the Compagnie des Quinze commissioned Obey. Who are the Ameri- 
cans? Eugene O’Neill and Paul Green. Two of the best we have, yes; 
but only Green came to Broadway from the hinterlands a full-blooded 
tributary theatre man. And the credit is the University of North 
Carolina’s. 

What has our theatre done for the non-New Yorker dramatists, 
for those writers who have not had the opportunity to arrive at play- 
making via the route of publicity men, stage managers, play readers? 
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Their very scarcity is the most damning criticism of the tributary 
theatre movement, and a possible answer to ‘What’s wrong with the 
theatre as a whole?’ — if that query must still be bandied about. 

To be more specific, where are the playwrights — not the one-play 
exceptions — from our top schools of playwriting? Where are the 
writers developed by our leading community theatres? How many of 
the writers of the 7704 plays copyrighted last year are tributary 
theatre members? 

Poetic drama, newly come into the American theatre, should 
properly have been fostered first in the non-professional groups; but 
Archibald MacLeish’s Panic cannot be credited to any community 
theatre. (To what group would he have entrusted its first perform- 
ance?) Robinson Jeffers’ The Tower Beyond Tragedy has been acted 
only by the University of California Little Theatre. Left-wing drama, 
the social or propagandist theatre, began on Broadway and not in 
Illinois, or Pennsylvania, or Washington — although Vassar deserves 
a salute for pioneer work in this field. If the tributary theatre had been 
alert to the times, to the problems of individual communities, it might 
well have been years ahead of New York professionals in recognizing 
these new trends and themes. 

Several community and college organizations today are attempt- 
ing, after much critical coercion, to introduce new playwrights, 
notably the University of Iowa. But most premier performances are 
still conducted with an air of ‘Look! We did this play first!’ and not 
from a genuine theatreful desire for play discovery and the subsequent 
creative joy of translating a meritorious script into the multiform 
thing that is theatre. 

Until each non-professional theatre annually produces a new play, 
or holds consecutive playwriting contests for the encouragement of 
would-be writers; until amateur groups permanently harbor play- 
wrights and conduct work for their benefit as well as for the benefit of 
the actors, the tributary theatre fails of its potentialities. The play 
and its illumination by genuine acting is the only care of a tributary 
theatre which will contribute to a larger whole. 
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Marionette Manipulation 
RALPH CHESSE 


© THE average puppeteer, good manipulation means skilful 
"Tihandling of a figure controlled by strings. In other words, the 
marionette, the eternal actor whose life is so trustingly put into our 
hands, is kept alive by a process of perpetual motion, and the skill of 
the manipulator is judged by his ability to get as much movement as 
possible out of the figure he operates. While this style of manipula- 
tion can be very amusing with certain kinds of vaudeville numbers, 
it is definitely caricature and should be used only occasionally. 

There is only one convincing approach to the delicate mechanism 
of the marionette, and that is through a perfect coordination between 
the thought and the vibration of the manipulator, sent down through 
the centre strings of his figure on the stage. By vibration I do not 
mean jiggling. A marionette can be almost motionless, but, with 
understanding, the very breathing and heart-beat rhythm of the 
manipulator’s body can animate this sensitive wooden actor suff- 
ciently to give it life. It is this living vibration which makes the mario- 
nette alive. And it is this vibration of the manipulator, transmitted to 
the audience, which creates the illusion of life on the marionette 
stage. 

We, as humans, move through our centres. It gives us balance, 
poise and grace of movement. The marionette, though simple in 
structure, must also be moved through his centre, to give him balance, 
poise and grace of movement. 

To accomplish this, the puppeteer must train himself to develop 
a sense of proportion. A gesture must be in proportion to the figure 
on the stage — it must be definite to be significant. So often, I have 
seen a marionette make three gestures to animate a single phrase, 
where one slight suggestion of movement would have been sufficient. 

Movement must have quality, just as the puppeteer’s voice must 
have quality. Mere string-pulling is too detached and does not convey 
life or animation. By pulling a little string, a Jumping Jack moves and 
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is very startling at first sight, but it is never alive. It does not have 
the quality of human vibration. If a puppeteer relaxes for a moment 
during a scene, that moment the marionette is dead. It is not move- 
ment that is lacking, but human vibration that has stopped. 

The true manipulator, then, is a conveyor of life to an inanimate 
little instrument below him, and it is within his power to make it 
live or die. He must feel himself on the stage for the duration of the 
scene. Every move of his instrument must be felt by him, every 
gesture must be experienced. What must he work for, then? For a 
sense of balance, rythm, proportion, a sense of dramatic values 
reduced to the scale of the marionette stage. He must first learn to 
feel, then to express and direct that feeling down through the life- 
giving strings of the marionette. 





The Laboratory Theatre 


HE Laboratory Theatre was a name originally applied to a theatre too 
| pod or unimportant to attract an audience. But gradually the word 
‘laboratory’ in tributary theatre parlance has come really to mean a place of 
experiment and research. Sometimes a theatre laboratory is given over to the 
use of budding playwrights whose work is not yet ready for an audience; 
sometimes to the rehearsal of actors not yet fully prepared for public perform- 
ances; sometimes to the designer and technician for experiment in forms of 
setting, scene painting, lighting, and so forth. But it is rapidly coming to be a 
place for joint experiment in the whole field of production. 

So, for example, the Playshop Laboratory at Mount Holyoke College offers 
‘A Play and a Parody; Studies in Technique’. The play is The Mothers, a 
realistic drama by Frances Eckhardt Smith, a graduate of the Playshop, 
‘rescripted’ for a constructivist presentation ‘by three members of the 1937 
group. Rescripting a realistic play for a constructivist parody means, ac- 
cording to the makers of the laboratory program, clipping the lines, making 
types of the characters, accenting setting and even properties in relation to the 
new emphasis in the story, keeping the lighting unmasked and visible, re- 
designing the costumes in line and color and generally developing the element 
of robustness and ‘shock’. Or, in short, reshaping the play to a pattern which 
will reveal the mechanisms of the emotions and situations. 

The Mount Holyoke experiment is an ingenious one; it belongs in a labora- 
tory. And a Laboratory is a good instrument for young hands in the theatre. 
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PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES. Ralph Chesse designed a production of 
James Stephens’ Crock of Gold for the San Francisco Federal Marionette 
Theatre. Below, a marionette from the studio of The Suib Marionettes in 
New York and two figures created by The Roel Puppets of England. 


Arnold Copperman 
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NEW SCRIPTS: Winifred Carter’s anti-war play, Escape From Glory, given 
its American premiere at the Bard College Theatre under Harold Bassage’s 
direction; below, Escorts Incorporated, one of the original laboratory produc- 
tions given by The Players of Sarasota, Florida, written by Mildred Kerry, 
who is co-director of the theatre with Leonard D. Weil. 








Producing New Scripts 
VIRGIL L. BAKER 


be printed text of a successful play contains the sum total of the 
combined efforts of a number of theatre artists who have suc- 
ceeded in making the original intent of the manuscript play meet 
the tests of audience acceptability. 

The basic differences in producing a successful play and an en- 
tirely new script lie in the degree of risk and creativeness. The revival 
of a play involves less risk because it has already proved itself accept- 
able to audiences. The creative work is less because every phase of the 
manuscript intention has already been translated into the acceptable 
reality of visual and audible patterns in terms of words, settings, 
costumes, light and, sometimes, music and dance. 

In reviving a play all departments of production may follow inde- 
pendently the detailed instructions in the printed text and still the 
resultant performance will be a unified one. In working from a 
manuscript, every phase of production stems from the more general 
and more basic characteristics of the play itself. Usually the play- 
wright concedes that his manuscript is rather the suggestion of a play 
than an actual one. The ideas and the motivations for the details are 
his, but he realizes that he has not exhausted the inherent possibilities 
and that he alone cannot do so. Usually he is willing at first to let the 
different departments of production take any liberties they desire as 
long as these liberties help to bring his intent to successful reality. 
Sometimes the playwright rebels against the continually impinging 
forces brought to bear upon him by the different departments of 
production and of course he has a perfect right to do so, but he learns 
after a few experiences that he is no more infallible than others. 
Results show that many heads are better than one and that, after all, 
neither his intent nor his integrity has been hopelessly compromised. 

In reviving a modern play neither the text nor the setting need be 
altered appreciably. Many directors of school and community theatres 
take pride in presenting the revival as nearly as possible as it was on 
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Broadway. Others may wish to revive the play with a modified setting 
or a setting in an entirely different style. This often gives aesthetic 
satisfaction to members of the production staff although it may in- 
volve a greater risk. In reviving older plays more freedom is possible 
in devising appropriate settings, in line with the recent progress that 
has been made in adapting settings to differing styles of plays. In the 
revival of a modern play the text requires little change. Directors may 
cut certain words and phrases or tone down or omit certain episodes, 
but these modifications do not take on the proportions of major 
operations. In dealing with older plays bolder cuttings and changes in 
continuity are often advisable. 

The most vital changes usually made in a new script are those 
effected by the cooperation of the playwright and the director. The 
general character of the play is the point of departure for the director, 
as well as for the technicians, but the director’s duties involve also an 
attack upon characterization, action and dialogue — the very heart 
of the play itself. 

The need for changes in a new manuscript may become apparent 
through consultation before the play goes into rehearsal, but it 
becomes most obvious when the play reaches rehearsal, when the ac- 
tualities of the actors’ bodies, movements and voices begin to bring 
the play to life. The director cannot sidestep a vital part in revamping 
the play, for reducing it to the movements and tones of actors immedi- 
ately brings into relief the bad as well as the good features of the 
script. 

Among other things, rehearsal may show that some speeches are 
too long and that action instead would be more dramatic. Some 
speeches may be too short to get the desired effect. There may be dead 
spots which cannot be vitalized by action alone. There may be essen- 
tial action but not enough dialogue for the actor while he is executing 
the action. There may be inaccuracies in detail, or not enough detail, 
or too much detail. Spots in the play may give the impression of 
flatness, and dialogue will have to be changed to allow for more 
climaxes or stronger climax. Dialogue may have to be changed to 
permit more variety in tempo, or to conform with what the actors are 
able or not able to do, or as a result of suggestions from the actors or 
from people in the audience at preliminary hearings of the play. 
Rehearsals will sometimes remove, sometimes clarify, suspicions which 
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the playwright and the director had concerning the unity of the play 
itself: it may be moving only feebly or fitfully toward the desired 
totality of impression, or it may be moving gradually into a totality of 
impression contrary to the intention of both the director and the 
playwright. The most plausible thing to do under these circumstances 
is to rework the dialogue. 

These and numerous other changes will occur during rehearsals. 
As the play comes to life both the playwright and the director begin 
to visualize it as they have never been able to before; in fact, the 
stimulation of seeing and hearing flesh and blood actors attempting 
to make the play live is so great that suggestions for change appear at 
every turn. Some changes are welcomed wholeheartedly as gifts of the 
gods; others present knotty problems which have to be solved as best 
they may. Rehearsal alone is the ultimate analysis and suggests the 
most plausible synthesis. 

The manuscript play thus grows up by a process of trial and experi- 
ment, by suggestions that come from a group of people working to- 
gether seriously to obtain a unified result, until finally it becomes the 
play which the audience will either accept or reject. 

If they reject it, the playwright may have the courage to rework 
his manuscript in the light of all he has learned and try again, or he 
may give it up as an intent gone wrong. If the play meets the approval 
of the audience, the text as produced, with all the details of setting, 
costume, light, music and dance, may soon appear in print and itself 
become a candidate for revival. And then the director and his staff 
who revive the play will reap the benefit of having had the major 
problems of production and the risk of failure reduced to a minimum. 


Bury the Dead has been in the news both for 
its anti-war theme and as a stirring one-act 
play ever since its first production in New York 
by the Actors’ Repertory Theatre. This season 
it has been one of the most popular items in 
tributary theatre repertories, popular in point 
of number of productions and in the reception 
accorded it by various audiences. This linoleum 
cut by Virginia Miller was used to advertise 
the play in the Seattle Repertory Playhouse News. 











The Outdoor Setting 
GEORGE R. KERNODLE 


E ARE tired of the box set. For generations we have seen the 
Wines go down and the curtain go up on a realistic interior, which 
we see as the appropriate naturalistic environment of the characters 
of the play. Then, in the intermission, as we rush to the lobby or the 
alley to smoke, the ropes, the pulleys, the rollers, the stage braces 
whisk away this interior and place another in its stead. We stumble 
into our seats and again watch the mystery of the rising curtain. An- 
other box set. But that is no longer a mystery. Those are only painted 
flats, fastened together for the show. 

Once the box set was a symbol of freshness and vitality. After 
centuries of wings and backdrops, it brought a new illusion into the 
theatre. People could forget that they were in the theatre and believe 
they were looking on real life. The three walls could be made to look 
exactly like one’s own bedroom, or like the kitchen next door. 

But it is the exterior setting that is the most vital today. The 
plastic exterior of the modern producer, with the resources of modern 
lighting, provides a reality, a unity, a wide variety and a distinctive 
form impossible in interior settings. It is noteworthy that, among the 
highly realistic plays of recent years, many of those that have seemed 
most present and untheatrical have used a single exterior for the entire 
play. Designers and producers have brought a wide variety of fresh 
qualities to the exterior settings for these plays. In Street Scene and 
Tobacco Road, the special quality was a dusty, tactile nearness. To 
Winterset, Mielziner gave a towering, haunting background that did 
as much as Anderson’s language to exalt the play above the personal 
woes of the characters. The scene of Dead End gives a feeling of a very 
present and complete world of great mass and dimension. Quite 
different but just as exciting were the stylized morning newness of the 
exteriors in The Green Pastures and the timeless, shimmering beauty 
of those in Ethan Frome. The outdoor settings for Porgy, for the first 
act of The Field God, for Bury the Dead, give fresher and more charac- 
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teristic qualities of locale than any corresponding interiors could have 
afforded. 

The dramatist has also discovered that such a setting may give his 
play overtones and a sweep that have implications wider than the 
significance of the specific characters of the play. Hence a play with 
social meaning may have greater validity in an outdoor setting than 
in a box set. It is easier to bring many people together in a neutral 
place. Whatever happens to any one of them will have implications 
for all society. In Street Scene it was the outdoor setting that enabled 
us to see the interrelations of pec; 'e in social groups. They were made 
far more real and significant tan the cross-section of society at- 
tempted in such an indoor parade as Dinner at Eight. 

A number of modern playwrights and designers have chosen an 
impressionistic treatment of interior scenes that shows them as part 
of an exterior scene to emphasize this quality. Lee Simonson, in Goat 
Song, showed a spacious sky through a shaped proscenium. The in- 
terior scenes were made by impressionistic sections of wall, suggesting 
but not enclosing the playing areas. O’Neill and Jones for Desire 
Under the Elms planned an exterior setting suggestive of New Eng- 
land trees and hills. The interiors were made merely by removing 
parts of the side of the house, and hence seemed much more closely 
related to the surrounding world than any sequence of closed box sets. 
Again in such plays as Green Grow the Lilacs and Let Freedom Ring this 
impressionistic treatment has given the wider suggestiveness of the 
exterior scene to plays that take place partly indoors. 

Old plays, too, take on new reality and meaning when played with 
outdoor settings, or in backgrounds completely removed from a 
theatre building. Festival producers, for example, from Frankfort and 
Salzburg to Venice and Florence, have set their plays in churches, 
gardens, squares, courtyards, arenas. Everyman in front of the cathe- 
dral of Salzburg, with an organ and a choir sounding from the church, 
among the buildings and hills of the city, is a much more real experi- 
ence than the theatre usually provides. 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream 
in the court at Heidelberg or the Boboli Gardens at Florence, Faust in 
the Faust City built in the rock caves of the Salzburg Riding School 
or against the mediaeval facade of the Roemer at Frankfort — these 
seem more of today than when they are played inside the proscenium 
arch of a theatre building. To see The Merchant of Venice in Venice, 
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the audience comes through the Venice canals, over the Venice 
bridges, to a small Venice square. Here are an actual bridge, steps, 
streets, whole houses with windows and balconies, a canal for proces- 
sions, arrivals, lights and a drifting gondola for Lorenzo and Jessica. 
In this real-life setting the scenes follow each other as a single pro- 
gression of events. When the play is over, the sounds, the lights, the 
houses and the canals do not vanish into the flies: they are a part of a 
large, solid city that surrounds the audience for many hours after. 

The whole Greek theatre was outdoors, and indoor properties were 
required only for a few special effects. The mediaeval drama left the 
churches, vast as they were, for the outdoors — the open streets and 
market-places. When the theatre came indoors in the Renaissance, 
still the setting was primarily an outdoor one, whether on the Eliz- 
abethan stage, the Spanish stage or the built-up street scenes of the 
Italians. Interiors were shown principally by opening up a small 
shutter or curtain at the back of the stage. 

When the architects of the sixteenth century began the develop- 
ment of the modern theatre, they evolved a form, complete in itself, 
that could be built either in a courtyard or in a large hall — rising 
rows of seats surmounted by colonnades. When built in the palace, the 
theatre was merely put inside: it was not integrated with the structure 
of the palace. The first permanent indoor theatres show the same in- 
dependence of the enclosed building. In both the Teatro Olympico 
and the Teatro Farnese the outdoor form of auditorium and stage was 
present, surrounded by an enclosing structure as by a tent. Both used 
a painted cloth to hide the structure above, as though to pretend that 
the roof was not there. Sometimes even now the entire ceiling is 
painted as a sky. 

The drama was brought indoors in the seventeenth century, but 
the conventional flat wings behind the proscenium did not even then 
confine it completely. There was still the large open space of the front 
apron and there the actors played out the most important events. 

The real domestication of the drama came when the box set was 
developed and became the perfect background for the intimate study 
of a man’s individual existence. From Ibsen to O’ Neill the box set has 
embodied the drama of self-analysis. Where else but in a realistic, 
enclosing box set should a man come to grips with his God, his self? 

The expansion of the drama through the outdoor setting has, in 
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many ways, broken down the sharp separation of actor and audience 
implied in the fourth-wall convention of the box set. It has in many 
instances, as in the Cambridge Festival Theatre, destroyed the con- 
vention of the proscenium. It has carried a particular play to some 
spot in the world where the audience, on the way to the play, between 
the acts and after the play, can associate the drama with a real back- 
ground — a background that can never be reproduced by painted 
canvas behind a curtain. 

There are difficulties in having characters transact semi-private 
affairs in an open place, but the problems of putting a broad social 
play indoors are just as great. These difficulties appear in a play like 
Paradise Lost. Odets was writing about a man’s relation to his home 
and all it stood for. Hence he had to present the man in that home. 
But to show that the play had implications beyond the affairs of one 
family, he brought in many other characters more intimately related 
to the scene than mere visitors could be. To do this effectively, the 
playwright put another home on top of his main home, and a third in 
the basement, and made those homes open onto the main living-room 
—a manipulation that seems as contrived as the use of an exterior 
setting for private affairs. French dramatists of the seventeenth 
century, facing the same problem of making a setting that would be 
unified and realistic and yet show many groups of people and reveal 
the broad implications of the story, solved it by the use of one exterior 
setting. Corneille learned that a good street scene could give a solid 
air of reality and, at the same time, opportunity for a complex plot. 
Playwrights of today, desiring to make plays influence the values, 
attitudes and actions of society, are discovering that the unity and 
implications of the outdoor setting make their plays more compelling. 

Perhaps this use of the exterior setting may in a short time lose its 
vitality and seem as shop-worn as the box set. But for the moment, at 
least, the outdoor setting affords an appropriate background for the 
social play. Realism has a new ally in the outdoor setting. 
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This series on directing amateurs will 
be continued in the October issue, and 
after, and will include articles by Alex- 
ander Dean of Yale University, Fred- 
erick Burleigh of the Indianapolis 
Civic Theatre, Bernard Szold of Le 
Petit Thédtre du Vieux Carré, New 
Orleans, Edwin Duerr of the University 
of California. — Editors’ Note 


By VALENTINE B. WINDT, 
University of Michigan 
I SHALL always remember a large 
impatient gentleman bewailing in- 
termissions in the crowded lobby of 
the Booth Theatre, between the 
second and third acts of Kind Lady. 
His excitement was shared by all of us 
around him, for though we differed in 
our opinions of the very first premise 
of the play, the mishaps of the kind 
little lady who had unwittingly let 
herself be trapped in her own house 
by a gang of cunning crooks had, for 
the moment, completely engrossed us. 

Some months later I was to see this 
play in Detroit with another profes- 
sional company. This time there was 
no excitement between the acts. The 
audience returned to their seats as 
indifferently as they had gone eagerly 
into the lobby for a smoke. 

The difference in the two produc- 
tions did not lie in the acting alone, 
though that was an important factor, 
but in the general and detailed con- 
ception of the play itself. The hand of 
a competent director was conspicu- 
ously absent in the second production. 
Characters and most of their actions, 
especially those of the leading lady, 


were not made plausible. Few points 
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in the action of the play as a whole 
were properly underlined or built 
logically to the desired climaxes. Only 
rarely was one convinced, interested, 
or in suspense. 

The director had laboriously repro- 
duced the New York production. 
Outwardly, at least, the show was 
a duplicate of the original, the same 
doors, the same windows, the same 
staircase. The properties and furni- 
ture, though of inferior quality and 
taste, were of the same general kind 
and in exactly the same positions. The 
stage business, as far as I could re- 
member, was identical. 

Apparently the director had given 
scrupulous attention to everything 
but the script itself. Since it was from 
the script, however, that the excellent 
Grace George production was first 
conceived, it is to the script that every 
sensitive and knowing director must 
turn if he wishes to give this play an 
intelligent and artistic production. 

However fantastic the premise in a 
play may be, it is for the director to 
find the causes, motives and logical 
sequences of thought and action that 
will make it seem conceiva le and 
right. In a great work this is already 
done for those who probe deep enough. 
In a weaker script more will depend 
on one’s own resourcefulness. But, in 
either case, the script must be read 
thoroughly and every point of char- 
acter and action understood and 
accounted for. Interpretations will 
vary with the individual and will 
ultimately determine the artistry and 
value of any single production of a 
given play. But the important thing 





is that, the premise once assumed, the 
characters and their actions appear 
logical at every step, and their con- 
flicts with one another understandable. 

The director’s work is to interpret, 
not imitate, to bring to life, in the 
light of his discernment and artistry, 
the hidden meaning behind the printed 
word. Seeing the original -play may 
stimulate his imagination and under- 
standing, but it cannot substitute for 
them. Use the same doors, windows, 
furniture and floor plan if you find 
them satisfactory. Too much origi- 
nality for its own sake in this respect 
can frequently be self-conscious and 
ridiculous. But the interpretation of 
lines and character, the building of 
climaxes, the creation of business 
must come from each separate direc- 
tor and his fellow-workers. 

For me, then, the thorough reading 
of the script is the first important step 
in the rehearsal of a play. I always 
end with bitter regret when too eager 
actors or the pressure of time prevail 
on me to cut this period short. I 
adhere to no set amount of time for 
such reading, its length depending, as 
it must, on the difficulty of the script, 
the receptiveness of the actors and 
the date of the opening. 

I offer no comment until the cast is 
properly acquainted with the entire 
play. With occasional suggestions, I 
then begin to help the actors find the 
meaning behind each line. I rarely 
read myself unless it becomes ap- 
parent that we are making no 
progress. As I listen to the different 
voices of the cast, I begin to visualize 
concretely the finished performance, 
bearing in mind, as we go along, my 
original conception on first reading 
the script. I do not, however, hesitate 
to make use of what appear to be good 
suggestions in an actor’s own readings, 
for I try to fit him into his part rather 
than to force a set interpretation. 

By the time the reading period is 
at an end, we have the finished prod- 
uct fairly well in mind. At least we 
have arrived at an interpretation of 
the play and know the important 
moments and the general logical 
procedure by which to strive to reach 
them. Even yet these matters are not 
unalterably determined and are sub- 
ject to change in later rehearsals. 
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BROADWAY IN THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 





Top, Valentine Kataev’s Squaring the Circle, one of the most successful com- 
edies in little theatre programs this season, as presented by the Union Col- 
lege Mountebanks; second, Robert Turney’s Daughters of Atreus in a 
production contrasting with the New York original, by the Civic University 
Theatre of Syracuse, Sawyer Falk director; below, Lidel!, directed by Ed- 
ward G. Steinmetz, Jr., for the Omaha Community Playhouse. 
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Top, a model by Elizabeth Balbirnie Lee for John Ferguson’s play, Campéell 
of Kilmore, received honorable mention in the Philadelphia Art Alliance’s 
Stage Model Contest; second, Alvin Melnick’s setting for Vo Kidding, a 
farce-comedy produced by the Chicago Mummers Theatre in premiere per- 
formance and written by Sherman Marks (director of the Mummers) and 
William F. Madden; below, a setting by Verne Phelps for Winterset, as 
presented by the Nashville Community Playhouse. 
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It is at this point that I like to con- 
sult the scene designer, who mean- 
while has been studying the script by 
himself. His fresh point of view is 
always illuminating and frequently 
fills me with new ideas. My chief 
concern is to agree on a floor plan. If 
I am convinced that he understands 
what I am trying to do, I leave every- 
thing else to his own creation, so long 
as scene changes do not disrupt the 
continuity of the play more than is 
absolutely necessary, and each actor, 
without serious injury to the at- 
mospheric effects of the designer, has 
nevertheless sufficient light on him 
to be seen easily from all parts of the 
house. We consult occasionally as we 
go along and make compromises as 
needed. 

With the costume designer my 
method is much the same, as long as 
] am convinced that he understands 
what both the scene designer and I are 
attempting to accomplish. For by 
permitting other creative minds to 
enter into a production, one not only 
enriches the finished play with fresh 
points of view, but works more 
smoothly and happily toward a har- 
monious unit. Firm tolerance rather 
than unbending autocracy is, for most 
of us, the wiser procedure. 

The problems of scenery and cos- 
tumes thus settled for the time being, 
and the matter of properties and 
furniture carefully discussed with the 
stage manager, I turn again to the 
cast and begin to set business. The 
first meetings at this stage are usually 
discouraging. Once on his feet, the 
actor is so busy following physical 
movements and groping for lines that 
the previous study seems lost. For- 
tunately the relapse is only tempo- 
rary. The early careful reading soon 
bears fruit. 

We first work out business in broad 
movements and action, leaving details 
for a later date. But the business once 
set in outline, I insist on the actors 
learning lines at once. At this period I 
feel I might just as well be absent 
from several rehearsals, except for the 
disciplinary advantages my presence 
brings. In fact, to avoid the danger of 
losing perspective, I try at this stage 
not to listen too carefully until the 
lines are learned, and let scenes 
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run through without much inter- 
ruption. 

I try to take advantage, whenever 
possible, of an actor’s instinctive 
physical reactions, never forcing him 
to sit or to stand, for example, when 
it does not seem natural to him. I 
rarely insist on a bit of business for its 
own sake, however dear to my heart, 
unless I succeed in making the actor 
feel easy in performing it. Patient 
waiting and a willingness to let the 
actor experiment, however, will often 
bring him to return spontaneously to 
the original action. The main thing 
is that all movement should seem to 
flow inevitably and with significance 
from the actor himself. Too much 
insistence on business for its own sake 
can easily degenerate into shallow 
stage tricks. 

The lines once learned and the busi- 
ness set, the happiest days of the 
rehearsal period commence. I try to 
set aside one-third or at least one- 
fourth of the total time for this 
purpose. Final shadings are given to 
the reading of lines, with pains taken 
at each step to synchronize, as far as 
feet word and action. Frequently, 

usiness at this stage is cut out in 
huge chunks or at least greatly sim- 
plified. Actors are made to listen 
closely to each other and to fit into 
their proper places vocally and picto- 
rially. Rhythms and tempos are set 
definitely; important meanings and 
climaxes are underlined carefully. The 
play is finally allowed to run through 
without interruptions as often as 
possible, with all criticisms kept for 
the end. 

Once the play reaches this shape, 
dress rehearsals lose much of their 
terror. Scene designers, electricians, 
stage managers, property and cos- 
tume mistresses can now take com- 
mand without seriously upsetting the 
actors or the play. Only on one point 
am I adamant. There must be at 
least three full dress rehearsals with 
everything from the smallest proper- 
ties to the largest pieces of scenery. It 
is a rare occasion, indeed, when some 
of these things do not need changing 
or altering. 

The play is now fitted into all its 
paraphernalia and the actors made 
to feel comfortable and at home in the 


midst of it. I pay particular attention 
to i at ay, pictorial effects at this 
time. For in spite of careful previous 
sketches, a door or window is bound 
to be a little to the right or left of 
one’s expectations, wae fall of the 
train of a dress not exactly as one 
had calculated. A new slant of a wall 
or some other n rearrange- 
ment of the set need be no calamity. 
A little patience and thought can 
usually turn these to additional 
effects. Likewise, an unpredicted de- 
sign of a costume, for example, may 
be put to just the right use to drive a 
point home. But rarely is it wise to 
use an unrehearsed piece of scenery, 
property, costume or business. 

e curtain once up, the director is 
helpless. So I stay in the house while 
the play is on. A carefully trained 
cast and a competent stage manager 
will do all the better if left on their 
own, untroubled by an interfering 
director. Besides, there is too much to 
be learned by watching a play before 
an audience. Before, after and be- 
tween scenes, I let my judgment guide 
me. A word of advice to one actor 
may have exactly the opposite effect 
on another. Improvements can 
made between performances, although, 
for other than exceptional cases, dis- 
cussions rather than fatiguing addi- 
tional rehearsals prove wisest for 
short runs. Finally, actors must be 
protected against reviews and criti- 
cisms both good and bad, friends, 
relatives and, last but not least, 
themselves. They must be made to 
feel confident at performances, but at 
no time entirely satisfied. 

Here, at the end of my discussion, 
I find I have made drastic omissions: 
casting, for example, a major con- 
sideration in the production of a play; 
the teaching, developing — or what 
you will—of the art of acting, no 
mean problem for the director of 
amateurs, who, unlike his ‘profes- 
sional colleague, has no ready-made 
actors on call (not that the latter are 
necessarily an unmixed blessing). 

But worst of all, this outline is, I 
fear, hardly the one I use five times 
out of ten. In the final analysis, there 
is no one system of directing because 
there is no one kind of play, actor, 
scene designer or, for that matter, 
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director. Actually I know of only one 
tried-and-true rule for all cases and 
for all times. It is most vividly ex- 
pressed in the words of wisdom that, 
out of the full bitterness of costly 
experience, fall from the irate lips of 
Herman Glogauer, the movie-mag- 
nate in Once in a Lifetime: ‘ After this 
I make a ruling — every scenario we 
produce, somebody has got to read it.’ 














A drawing announcing The Beggar’s 
Opera, given by Sock and Buskin, at Brown. 


By F. COWLES STRICKLAND, 
Little Theatre of St. Louis 

IRECTING amateurs differs from 

directing professionals mainly 
in the more limited resources of per- 
sonnel for carrying out a much broader 
program. Most amateur theatres offer 
their patrons a great variety of plays 
from modern farces and comedies 
through Chekhov to Shakespeare, and 
even back to the Greeks. To cast 
these plays the director has at best 
thirty or forty players who can be 
counted on regularly, and some hun- 
dred others who may be induced to 
act once in a while. Broadway pro- 
ducers often abandon plays because 
of ‘casting difficulties’, An amateur 
theatre, having much more acute 
casting problems, can seldom do this, 
and yet it gets along. 

Such diverse plays as Richard II, 
Yellow Fack and Rain From Heaven, 
all to be presented by a limited group 
of actors, raise varied problems, which 
must be solved by divergent methods. 
Amateur production is further com- 
plicated by the unequal training and 
experience of the individuals of the 
cast, which is certain to include some 
who have been acting for several 
years and others who are first offend- 
ers. Thus the director must include 
within his rehearsal periods a full 
course in acting technique for be- 
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ginners. It is seldom diplomatic to 
discharge an amateur actor for in- 
competency, and in many instances 
not feasible, since his successor will 
probably be equally inadequate. 

A considerable percentage of the 
plays presented by amateurs require 
special preliminary work on the part 
of the actors. Richard II rehearsals 
were preceded by a dozen special con- 
ferences with the actor selected to 
play Richard. Yellow Fack began with 
the four actors selected for the four 
doctors reading those parts of the play 
which most concerned them. Inade- 
quate lectures on biology and mos- 
quitoes were given, and each actor was 
supplied with available bibliographi- 
cal material. Rain From Heaven began 
with Lady Wyngate and the German- 
Jewish art critic reading their four 
scenes together and discussing their 
relationship. 

If all divergent methods of ap- 
proach were to be simplified to one, 
it would be that rehearsals begin at 
some central point of the play and 
grow out from there until the entire 
play is encompassed. This central 
point may be the characterization of 
Richard, the developing theories of 
infection in Yellow Fack, or the con- 
trasting opinions of the characters in 
Rain From Heaven. 

At the first regular rehearsal the 
physical stage is carefully explained; 
artists’ drawings are shown, if they 
are available, and diagrams are drawn 
on the floor to mark the exact location 
of walls, doors, windows, steps and 
platforms. The visualization of the 
complete production is difficult for 
amateurs, and too much time cannot 
be spent helping them to understand 
the physical stage which will condition 
their performances. 

Now comes the first reading of the 
play — read by the cast and not by 
the director, who must be careful not 
to seem to dictate characterizations. 
Constant interruption for discussion 
should bring out the style of the 
finished production, the manner in 
which it is to be played, the relation- 
ship of the different roles, the inten- 
tion of the author. Whatever the 
method for the particular play, the 
cast should leave the first rehearsal 
with their imaginations stimulated in 


the direction of the ultimate per. 
formance. 

From here on, the actor is left t 
develop his own characterization with 
whatever assistance may be n 
from the director. Often he will re 
quire very little aid, as he is generally 
an intelligent person. However, leg 
he create something entirely foreign 
to the finished production as envig. 
aged by the director, it is well to take 
certain precautionary steps. It is a 
though the actor starts on a cross. 
country run with the director ahead 
of him constantly clearing the path, 
so that it will be easier to run in the 
right direction. 

As soon as possible — with some 
plays it is at the first rehearsal — the 
actors work on their feet and move 
around. Physical movement and pan. 
tomime betray an amateur’s lack of 
technical training, and it is well for 
him to begin early with this phase of 
the work and to learn business and 


lines together. Furthermore, the phys 


ical action of a play, which is quite 
properly the director’s special prov. 
ince, becomes a means to the end 
Colleges used to teach a now out 
moded and discredited psychological 


theory that the physical state of the! 
body conditioned and dictated the! 
emotional reactions; in simple illus 
tration — one is afraid because one! 


runs, and does not run because he is 
afraid. Try this some night in a dark 
alley. 


theory, however, so that the director 
may use the physical movement to 
control the developing characteriza 
tions. At first the action is blocked in 
in the broadest outlines, and at the 
early rehearsals only in the more im 
portant scenes. This will play on the 
stairs, this on the sofa, this by the 
window, this in chairs drawn close to 


the fire. These directions are pre} 


sented to the actors as being the re 
quirements of the play, the need of 


the scene, not the arbitrary command | 


of the director. 


By selecting the most important’ 
scenes first, the director automatically © 


indicates the broad outlines of the 
play and of the characterization of 
the principal actors. For instance, 
Richard II was played in a semi 
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anent set, with steps and plat- 
i. In the opening scene of the 
lists, Richard is in power and en- 
throned, and plays at the top of the 
Jatforms, while Bolingbroke is in the 
‘sts below. In the scene of the sur- 
render of Richard, he comes down 
from the platforms, which are now 
of the castle. In the trial scene, 
lingbroke and Richard are both 
on the level before the judges. At the 
end of the scene Bolingbroke mounts 
to the throne, assuming the position 
which had been Richard’s in the first 
scene. By rehearsing these three 
scenes in one early rehearsal the direc- 
tor indicates the emphasis which he 
wishes placed upon the contrast of 
the two men, their opposition and 
their corresponding rise and fall. In 
the same way, in Rain From Heaven, 
if the last scene for Rand and Lady 
Wyngate, in which she says, ‘We are 
all shut in behind, our little fences,’ is 
rehearsed just before ‘their: first-act 
it will *be hard indéed for 


As a system of directing, it simpli- 
fies itself to this: Never tell an actor 
anything if you can make him think 
of it himself. 

As the rehearsals proceed, the 
transitional scenes are blocked in, and 
all the minor business. Most of this 
will be done by the actors, if they are 
given the opportunity. If an awkward 
piece of business develops, it is safe 
to ignore it until final rehearsals, as 
the actors will probably correct it 
themselves before that time. If untrue 
readings develop, it is well to correct 
them immediately, or at least indicate 
their falseness and the reasons. By 
trial and error the actor will eventu- 
ally find the desired reading. 

As soon as possible, whole scenes 
and acts should be rehearsed without 
interruption. This establishes in the 
minds of the actors the full flow and 
development of the scene. Criticism 
of separate parts may be made at the 
end and particularly rehearsed, and 
then the whole scene re-rehearsed 
with the changes and corrections 
included. Adverse criticism of ama- 
teurs creates something of a situation 
and, whenever possible, should be 
translated into seemingly constructive 
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criticism. Thus, ‘Don’t rant’ becomes 
“The scene will have more power if 
played more quietly.’ 

Much of the criticism of individual 
performances comes in quiet confer- 
ences held on the edge of the rehearsal. 
An amateur is apt to be hypersensi- 
tive on the subject of his acting. 
If it becomes generally known to the 
entire cast that the director thinks his 
work is inadequate, it may tie him in 
emotional knots which will hinder any 
improvement. On the other hand, a 
quiet talk with the director leaves the 
actor free to experiment in rehearsal, 
unafraid of the opinions of his fellow- 
actors, who do not know his problems 
and therefore do not sit in self-ap- 
pointed judgment. 

If most of the work is done in 

rivate conferences, public criticism 
nal a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the director, comparable to a 
professional’s fear of losing his job. 
Praise from other actors, the director 
and, ultimately, from the community 
is the only compensation the amateur 
receives, except in the few cases of 
young people who are attempting to 
use the local theatre as a means of 
getting experience in preparation for 
what they hope will be a professional 
career. 

As the play takes form, the indi- 
vidual performances are blended to- 
gether by making each actor conscious 
of the needs of the other actors on the 
scene. Tempo and timing can usually 
be accomplished this way. One actor 
may be told that his lines must come 
quickly and on cue since another actor 
is attempting to build toward a climax. 
It may be that the second actor was 
blissfully unaware of the need of a 
climax until that moment, but he will 
think of it simultaneously with the 
director, and from then on will strive 
toward that end. Or, it may be ex- 
plained that the humor of a certain 
line will not get its full value unless 
the other actors react, which may well 
be the first time that the actor speak- 
ing the line sees the joke. 

It is seldom wise to demonstrate a 
specific piece of business or to dictate 
an exact reading. Most amateurs are 
fair mimics, and they will obligingly 
perform the business and give the 
reading without grasping the reason. 


Demonstrated direction of this sort 
is most popular with amateurs, as it 
gives them the comfortable feeling of 
knowing they are right. If they do not 
receive a certain amount of arbitrary 
direction, they will claim that they 
have not been directed at all, which 
is a healthy state of mind for an 
ultimately good performance. It means 
that whatever they do on the stage 
will seem to them and to the audience 
to have grown out of their own under- 
standing and knowledge of the part 
and will have a certain unforced fresh- 
ness, the chief charm of amateur 
versus professional performances. 
When a good amateur is at his best, 
he is a very fine actor indeed. His per- 
formance is usually motivated by a 
sincere desire to serve the demands of 
the playwright. His future as an actor 
depends upon the good opinion of the 
director and his fellow-actors, rather 
than upon the individual notices he 
will receive in the morning papers. 
With little knowledge of technique, he 
is never tempted to rely upon tricks. 
He steps upon the stage on the open- 
ing night conscious that truth and 
sincerity are his greatest assets. The 
resulting performance is usually com- 
mendable, often excellent, and some- 
times possessing elements of greatness. 


Winterset, in a drawing publicizing a pro- 
duction by the Univ. of Hawaii Theatre Guild. 
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The college situated in a big city has, 
obviously, a different responsibility to 
its community from that in a town 
where there are few theatres or none. 
Many such smaill-city college theatres, 
moreover, are supported by public funds 
for which some direct return is asked 
in the form of public entertainment. 
In such communities the problem of 
the director is basically different from 
that of the head of a department where 
the theatre activities are regarded in the 
same light as the activities in other 
college departments and checked — for 
direct returns, at least — on the basis 
of their value to the students in that 
department. The following symposium 
presents both points of view. 

— Editors’ Note 


By GEORGE F. REYNOLDS 
Bans THEATRE of a state university 
in a small town is usually the 
only representative — both to its stu- 
dents and to its community — of the 
real theatre. Boulder, Colorado, for 
example, in which the University of 
Colorado is situated, is a city of about 
12,000, without counting the 3000 
students. On our campus there are a 
college of arts and sciences, a school 
of law and a school of engineering. We 
have four theatres, one seating 2500, 
employed now only for spectacles, 
revues and so on; a small theatre seat- 
ing 300, formerly used for one-act 
plays, now for rehearsals and play 
and poetry readings; an unfinished 
outdoor theatre; and our regular the- 
atre, seating 600, where our plays are 
given. We usually have two or three 
performances of each production, our 
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total audience being between 1000 
and 1400. Our schedule for the regu- 
lar year (not including the summer) 
calls for three long plays and three 
programs of one-act plays. 

Half our audience are adults, but as 
a good many are from the faculty I 
am not sure how many are ‘town’ as 
distinct from ‘gown’. The road being 
what it is, nobody will be surprised 
that many of these people have never 
had a chance to see a professional 
play. Drama, they have to learn, is 
not words printed in a book, but 
speech, actions, silences influencing 
an audience, which in turn influences 
the actors, who influence the audience 
again. The play is really this inter- 
play. 

Our main duty, therefore, for these 
members of the college and of the 
community is the presentation of a 
great variety of plays. Only two 
types we must surely avoid: pseudo- 
‘literary’ plays, conceived in the 
study with no knowledge of, or power 
with, an audience (even yet publish- 
ers think such plays can be put over 
on us); and freakish modern concoc- 
tions. Another danger is the Broad- 
way success. We should keep our 
audiences aware of modern currents 
in drama, but some of our patrons 
want us to do Broadway plays and 
those only. Some of these plays are 
suited only to New York, others are 
tailored for some special theatrical 
ere and are nothing without 

im, and some are just too Restora- 
tion for our country ears. A college 
theatre that devotes itself only to 
recent hits ignores its opportunities. 





We have heard a good deal aboy 
the advantage of producing 
plays, but why we should make g 
selves a trying-out place merely 
such is not clear. It is a good way; 
get publicity, but publicity is not vg 
necessary for our success. Our du 
our audiences forbids us to feed the 
mainly, or often, on untried d 
We have too much of certain merit 
draw from, for it is our privilege an 
our duty to use good plays of all p 
riods, all countries and all kinds. 

Am I too optimistic in saying the 
we are blessed with an unusual aud 
ence? College students are youn 
quick to catch new points of vie 
keen to supplement with their imag 
nations even mildly provocative sti 
uli, undismayed by tragedy, unrese 
ful of fantasy, even unrepelled 
poetry. If, combined with the & 
dents, there is an interested ad 
audience, conditions are even m@ 
favorable. The adults’ taste, if me 
conservative, is more humane; if th 
are less open to new appeals, they ay 
less likely to be imposed on by th 
merely new. This combined audieng 
is quicker of response and more spe 
taneous than usual audiences; it} 
free from the snobbish self-conscie 
ness of some society theatres, and iti 
in most cases informed and intellige 

Besides the great body of gooll 
modern dramatic literature of th 
more usual type, we draw, first, upot 
the enormous library of one-act play) 
scorned by Broadway and difficult far 
little theatres with only one director, 
but useful for departments with fair’ 
sized staffs and especially valuable i” 
the education of audiences, becaus) 
they permit such variety of program) 
Among long plays there are unusud) 
ones like Lady Precious Stream 
subtly conceived ones like The Hous) 
Into Which We Are Born, plays witt 
large casts which commercial map 
agements can attempt only with trep 
idation, and those in which all th 
parts demand stars — ruinous for 
road company but just what colleg’ 
organizations demand, though om 
must admit that the stars are of # 
considerably lower candle-power. Fi 
nally, there is the great store of olf 
drama. College audiences can be per 
suaded to try almost anything onc 
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THE ENSEMBLE 


Top row: The Old Ladies, at the University 
Civic Theatre, Denver, Colorado, Walter Sin- 
clair director; Love on the Dole, University of 
Colorado, directed by James Sandoe. Second 
row: Gorky’s The Lower Depths at the Cornish 
School, Seattle, Washington; and She Stoops to 
Conguer, directed by Wilbur Sparrow for the 
Studio Theatre of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. At left: Noah, University of Idaho, Jean 
Collette director, John F. Sollers designer. 











STUDIES IN CHARACTER AND MAKE-UP 


R. Kerkham 


W. J. Butler 
Top row: Essie in 4h, Wilderness!, Gloucester School of the Theatre, 
Massachusetts, Florence Evans and Florence Cunningham directors; 
J. Hernon as Owen Keegan in — Fire by T. C. Murray, Little 
Theatre of Birr, Ireland, J. I. Fanning director; Mike Owens in 
Ceiling Zero, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia, Buel 
Whitehill director. At left: Bob MacLeod, Ken Jones and Grant 
Smith as Phantis, Scaphio and Tarara respectively in Utopia, Ltd, 
University of Manitoba, John A. Russell director. Below: Herbert 
Voland and Jane Ryan as Mirabell and Mrs. Millamant in The Way 
of the World, Feagin School of Dramatic Art, New York, Lucy 
Feagin director; Monas Harlan and James Goodchild as A Ragged 


Man and A Sergeant respectively in The Rising of the Moon, Little 
Theatre of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; 
Stanley Bento as Mio in Winterset, University of Hawaii Theatre 
Guild, Arthur E. Wyman director. 





STUDIES IN CHARACTER AND MAKE-UP 


Ray Bossert Howard Barnes 


Top row: Fred Emmett in the name role in The Bishop Misbehaves, 
Repertoire Little Theatre, Toledo, Ohio, Fred Emmett director; 
Don Starr as Duke Mantee in The Petrified Forest, Humboldt State 
College, Arcata, California, Garff Bell Wilson director; Joseph Berger 
as Consul Bernick, in Pillars of Society, Brooklyn College Players, 
Joseph H. Davidson director. At right: Emily and Branwell Bronte 
in The White Flame by Edward Purchase, Bristol Drama Club, 
England, Hedley Goodall director. Below: William Cottrell as Laun- 
celot Gobbo in The Merchant of Venice, Southern Oregon State 
Normal School, Ashland, Angus L. Bowmer director; Josepha in 
When the Whirlwind Blows, High School, Billings, Montana, Olive 
M. Scholz director; Clara West Butler (who also designed the set- 
tings) as Beatrice de la Suze in Jn Times of Passion by Paul d’Es- 
tournelles, Annie Russell Company, Rollins College, Winter Park, 


Florida, Dorothy Lockhart director. 
’ Veale and Co. 





COMMUNITY AND COLLEGE THEATRES: The Little Theatre Com- 
pany of Louisville, Kentucky, Boyd Martin director, presented the colorful 
costume play, 4nd So to Bed; below, Brooklyn College offered a new adapta- 
tion of Ben Jonson’s Vo/pone under the direction of Arnold Moss. 
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So we have found it wise to vary 
program: a recent success is fol- 
bored by a ‘classic’, modern or an- 
cent; and that by an experimental 
program. Or, with one-act plays, all 
three can be tried at once. Now and 
then, in following this schedule, we 
make mistakes. The recent success 
may prove a washout, and the classic 
(Twelfth Night did it with us) pack 
them in, or both classic and modern 
plays may fail us and the frankly ex- 
perimental play succeed (this hap- 
for us with Bottomley’s choric 
drama, Culbin Sands). Nor, of course, 
do we always agree as to which our 
failures are. For instance, our actors 
were enthusiastic about Chekhov’s 
Three Sisters, though our adult audi- 
ence, generally speaking, were bored 
by it and protested vigorously. But 
came en masse to our next play, 
Hay Fever, and when we try another 
Chekhov in a year or so they may 
like it better. At least one good result 
of our attempt at Chekhov was that a 
community group, sure they could 
more closely meet the public taste, 
gave a recent Broadway success in 
our theatre and with our blessing. It 
is not, I think, significant that their 
audience turned out to be half the 
size of ours. What is significant is that 
they were moved to a dramatic enter- 
prise of their own. 

We could have larger audiences if 
we did not give some of the plays we 
do. But why should we not? Our pur- 
pose is neither to make money nor to 
provide a centre for community so- 
ciety. Our business is to be entertain- 
ingly educational — to train our au- 
diences and ourselves in alert response 
to real drama and in open-mindedness 
toward all its forms. 

The college theatre has a special 
duty to the community as such. 
Ideally, we should stir up the com- 
munity to give plays on its own as 
well as to listen to them; practically, 
we seem to have little opportunity to 
do so. I have imagined performances 
in which parts were taken by towns- 
folk and students together, but they 
have rarely materialized. Times for 
rehearsal seldom coincide, habits of 
mind and of living differ. Our the- 
atres are occupied most of the time 
with rehearsals and performances. So 
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the nearest we have come to meeting 
this admittedly desirable opportunity 
is to be as helpful as possible to any 
community dramatic enterprise that 
presents itself. 

A college theatre in a moderate- 
sized town can be a centre of artistic 
life of many kinds and of social life as 
well. With the cooperation of the art 
and music departments, programs of 
exhibits, recitals, lectures, play and 
poetry readings and other similar 
enterprises can be arranged. The stag- 
ing and costuming of the plays may 
enlist the interest and cooperation of 
many citizens. But many towns al- 
ready have all the social activities 
they can manage; in Boulder, we have 
found it better to let this sort of co- 
operation be informal and occasional. 

Finally, as a state university we 
feel that we have a peculiar and im- 
portant obligation — that of encour- 
aging drama in the state as a whole. 
Our concern is, I repeat, primarily 
with education. Besides companies 
sent out to tour the state, bulletins 
and answers to inquiries, play con- 
tests — all useful methods of state- 
wide service — there is the encourage- 
ment of regional drama, and of 
dramatists who are our special con- 
stituents. Their contributions ought to 
supply us with all the original untried 
material we can find place for. It is 
not our peculiar job to stir up plays 
for Broadway or Hollywood — though, 
no doubt, we feel great gratification if 
we do. But it is our job to get our re- 
gional life into regional dramatic form, 
especially for regional consumption. 

Especially it is our job to train 
teachers and directors who can go out 
to help communities enrich their com- 
munal life, so that their impulse to- 
ward dramatic expression shall not be 
drowned in the flood of the movies 
and the radio. For all of this leaders 
are necessary, with some vision of 
what is possible and with enough 
knowledge, skill and driving power to 
bring it to pass. 

The ideal state university theatre 
stimulates the perpetuation in dra- 
matic form of the past history, the 
present life, the dreams of its region; 
it encourages adult as well as high- 
school drama in its community and 
throughout the state. So it takes its 


place in the tradition of the drama; 
so it becomes a factor of im ce 
in building regional life aad culture. 


By BARCLAY S. LEATHEM 
I" ITs ultimate significance, a way of 
living may be as important as a 
way of earning a living. Going to the 
theatre, like reading books, looking at 
art exhibits, or listening to music, is a 
habit that most people acquire before 
graduation from or not at all. 
This applies equally to participation 
in plays or to creative work in any art 
form. A university that sends into a 
metropolitan community a steady 
stream of graduates who can either 
appreciate the arts or practise them, 
or both, is exerting a beneficial effect 
upon that community. 

For the undergraduate at Western 
Reserve University whose interest in 
the theatre is limited to attending 
plays, there are courses in Theatre 
Appreciation. Plays are studied not 
only as they appear in books but as 
they are produced in the theatre. For 
this purpose the resources of Cleve- 
land are infinite. The downtown pro- 
fessional theatres, the Play House, the 
Gilpin Players, the People’s Theatre, 
public and private schools, adult 
community theatres, churches and 
settlement houses all provide labora- 
tory material. 

For those who wish practical experi- 
ence, these same resources are often 
available Playing a super in Walter 
Hampden’s Cyrano de Bergerac, doing 
a walk-on in an opera at Severance 
Hall, directing a children’s play in a 
settlement house, building scenery at 
the Play House, may all be part of a 
single student’s theatre adventures. 
These are community advantages that 
supplement the training the under- 
graduate receives in the university’s 
own theatre. There he may act, stage 
manage, plan production budgets, 
paint scenery, design the lighting, 
direct, or watch a play he has written 
being rehearsed. 

Especially interesting opportunities 
are open to the graduate student. 
There is a constant demand for volun- 
teer leaders of dramatic clubs in 
the churches and settlement houses. 
Schools often ask for trained directors 
who can do part-time work. Little 
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Theatres invite students to act in, or 
direct, their plays. As part of the plan 
of cooperation between the university 
and the Cleveland Play House, gradu- 
ate students take some part in at least 
one production there each semester. 
Whether they act, sew costumes or 
clean paint buckets, they have a 
chance to follow a professional pro- 
duction through from the first reading 
to the finished performance. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous dif- 
ference Seoment the community-uni- 
versity relationship in a small college 
town and in a large city arises from 
the fact that in a city most of the 
graduates remain in the community 
of which the university is a part. Be- 
cause of this, the university can con- 
tinue its services to them and extend 
further its influence upon the com- 
munity. 

Several years ago, the Eldred 
Players were organized as an exten- 
sion activity of the Graduate School 
Department of Dramatic Arts. The 
first program consisted of three one- 
act plays by the late Charles S. 
ol on former president of the Cleve- 
land Play House. To his vision and 
enthusiastic leadership the group owes 
much of its present strength. He saw 
the need of an organization in which 
the theatre as an avocation would be 
emphasized and to which not only 
alumni, faculty and students of West- 
ern Reserve University could come, 
but likewise any person with a love of 
make-believe in his heart. Although its 
present membership includes scores 
of people prominent in the business, 
social and professional life of Cleve- 
land, the only qualifications for mem- 
bership are interest in the theatre and 
some capacity for creative work. 
Every month there is either a play- 
reading or a performance. A lawyer 
returning by airplane from a Supreme 
Court case to don a lictor’s costume 
for a Roman comedy, an instructor 
in the Cleveland School of Art paint- 
ing scenery long after midnight for a 
play written by a local high school 
teacher, a nerve specialist advising a 
stock broker on a difficult point of 
make-up, an interior decorator from 
one of the department stores apprais- 
ing skeptically the props that a debu- 
tante has just deposited on the stage 
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— these are typical scenes at an 
Eldred Players’ rehearsal. 

In addition to supporting its own 
community theatre, Western Reserve 
University assists the many other 
adult dramatic groups in and near 
Cleveland. Twenty such organizations 
were brought together last year and 
formed into an Ohio Theatre Confer- 
ence. The university agreed to serve 
as permanent secretary and volun- 
teered to arrange programs that would 
tend to improve the quality of work 
done by the amateur theatres in this 
section. To accomplish this purpose 
the clinic technique was substituted 
for the formal speeches customary at 
meetings and conventions. Several 
practical demonstrations of acting, 
scene painting, stage lighting and 
make-up have already been sponsored 
by the university; more are planned. 

The theatre clinic method proved 
so popular with the members of the 
Ohio Theatre Conference that its use 
was extended to include teachers of 
dramatics in the public schools. Sev- 
eral times each year the university 
invites five hundred or more directors 
of public and private school plays to 
observe demonstrations of production 
problems. 

For both community theatres and 
the schools, the university maintains 
a lending library of plays, offers ad- 
vice upon technical questions, dis- 
tributes play lists and bibliographies, 
and sends out short plays acted by 
college students to be performed 
without charge in school assemblies 
or in little theatres. In its colleges, 
undergraduate and graduate, it gives 
courses in the dramatic arts. In its 
theatre, it presents plays that train 
the teacher, playwright, actor, de- 
signer, director or technician. 

These and other related activities 
have made the influence of the uni- 
versity as keenly felt in the field of 
drama as it is in those aspects of com- 
munity culture that are represented 
by the older-established scholastic 
disciplines. The importance of the 
Fine Arts in education is no longer 
seriously questioned. From the status 
of costly non-essentials, they have 
become academic necessities. In a 
changing civilization in which more 
and more leisure is being created, the 





uses to which it is put may estabj 
the cultural level of a people. By the 
avocations ye shall know them. Of 
the Fine Arts, the drama is most 
pletely communal. For its ful 
—the performance of a play 
requires not only an audience but¢ 
mingling of many talents. By trainj 
that audience and guiding 
talents, a university makes positj 
contribution to the educational 
social life of its community. 


By MARSTON S. BALCH 
gene discussing what seems 

me the true place of the colle 
theatre in such a community as mij 
— Medford, Massachusetts, whe 
Tufts College is located —I shoy 
like to put a leading question: 
did we come to feel that we need 
college theatre at all? It is true, 
course, that amateur dramatics dat 
from centuries ago; in fact, an i 
pressive case could be made 
their having initiated nearly eve 
important era in theatrical histo 
The significant developments, ho 
ever, go back only about forty yea 
and five stages in their progress c 
I think, be distinguished: 

1. Social ‘Theatricals’: annual ¢ 
occasional shows ‘put on’ in chape 
club or opera house and mostly ur 
lated to classroom study; little equi 
ment, organization, supervision. 

2. ‘The Drama’: curricular study 
of dramatic literature as a forma 
type, largely unrelated to profession 
productions; increase in number @ 
dramatic societies professing earnest 
motives; meagre equipment and slight 
official support. 

3. ‘The Play’s the Thing’: curri 
study of plays as plays, of drama a 
a living, dynamic, manifold art; im 
fluence of Baker’s 47 Workshop; 
supervised production of good dram# 
related more and more to classroom 
studies; intercollegiate dramatic ab 
filiations; recognition by THEATRE 
arts of the work of college theatres. 

4. Drama for Education, Educaton 
for Drama: dramatics extended t 
lower schools with resulting demané 
for trained teachers; courses in play 
production and acting; administra 
tive support and direction of college 
dramatic activities. 
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stabil ¢. Drama as a Career: departments 
By the and graduate schools of drama as 
1. Ofdh feeders to professional and semi- 
st ce fessional theatre; widespread op- 
7 ities in civic and summer 
ay theatres; the ‘tributary theatre’ in 
but tht college and town. 
Traini The labels and details of these steps 
may not be universally applicable, 
but it is clear that in this period 
have come to recognize that 
a play must be seen to be under- 
stood and pret. and that the ap- 
preciation of good drama requires 
cultivation and is of high educational 
and cultural value. The college theatre 
has developed from a plaything to 
=i a laboratory, from a means of occa- 
sional amusement for small independ- 
ent student groups to a constructive 
force in the social and educational 
scheme. 

There is still, it is true, a vast body 
of fair-weather friends, both students 
and faculty, whose sole requirement 
is to be amused. Wedded to the old- 
style theatricals or conditioned by 
the movies, all they ask are laugh 
hits and an occasional thriller. Then 
there are the over-earnest and schol- 
arly lovers of The Drama who prefer 
the opposite fare, who admire the 
serious modern dramatists but would 
rather read them than see them 
played by amateurs. The third group 
are the potential mainstay, as they 
were the original advocates, of the 
college theatre. They realize that the 
cinema can never supplant the stage, 
that the professional theatre supplies 
us with too little of the best drama — 
especially that of the day before 
yesterday — and that, unless good 
| plays of all kinds and periods are 
' acted and seen by the colleges, drama 
} there remains a dead letter. Their 
attitude is positive rather than nega- 
tive, their taste is reliable, and their 
purpose amateur in the best sense 
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c ab) of the word. The two final groups are 
tri! those who see in college and especially 
rres, |) UMiversity dramatic work a useful 
-aton, ‘taining for later teaching or for 
d to) careers in the service of the profes- 
nané) sional theatre, including playwriting. 
play) The preponderance of one or an- 
stra’ Other of the five groups mentioned 
lege! May influence considerably the poli- 

| “ies of a dramatic director, especially 
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in a liberal arts college of from 800 to 
1200 undergraduates, situated in or 
near a metropolitan area that is 
reasonably well favored by current 
New York plays or by first-class civic 
theatre productions. Such an institu- 
tion is either actually or virtually 
coeducational; it is mainly non- 
technical and non-professional, yet 
it has not escaped the modern tend- 
ency to make all education utilitarian. 
Its students, about half of whom 
commute, come from families of 
average means and culture but are 
unhabituated to playgoing. Such a 
college offers courses in drama more or 
less correlated with instruction in 
playwriting, play production and dra- 
matic interpretation. Its theatre (usu- 
ally inadequate) is employed mostly 
by one or more undergraduate dra- 
matic societies producing plays under 
the director’s supervision. What pol- 
icy do these conditions dictate? 

First of all, the size of the student 
body indicates a sufficient amount of 
interest and variety of talents to 
support and carry out a balanced 
theatre program. That the college is 
coeducational not only facilitates 
casting but also makes it possible in 
play selection and acting to rely upon 
the natural interests of both sexes 
among audiences and participants. 
Being an average, mixed, American 
group, its previous experience of stage 
plays is infinitesimal beside its habit- 
ual attention to the screen. Movie- 
conscious, if not movie-minded, it is 
not at home in the real theatre and 
has yet to learn that a film is no 
substitute for a play. That it is a 
college of liberal arts and not a tech- 
nical institute or university means 
that the dramatic activities should 
serve primarily not those for whom 
they are mere amusement nor again 
those who would use them as a spring- 
board to a job, but that important 
middle group whose cultural develop- 
ment requires the harmonious inter- 
relation of studies with genuine life 
interests and abilities. 

The fact that this college is in a 
large urban area implies two things: 
first, since enough mere relaxation 
is afforded by the city theatres and 
cinemas, the college playhouse is pe- 
culiarly well situated to use its facili- 


ties for educating its audience to a 


more catholic appreciation of good 
drama, particularly of the t of 
plays and productions mot alin seen 
on Broadway. Secondly, there is the 
obvious and more popular duty to at- 
tract the college community to see 
those professional plays that are 
available and so gradually increase 
their range and raise their standards of 
dramatic appreciation. 

A proper program, then, in such a 
college as I have described might in- 
clude the following theatre activities: 

1. A season of varied major produc- 
tions, not more than one in four of 
which need be familiar Broadway 
hits (to win popular following). 

2. Original plays by students and 
experimental productions by special 
classes, preferably before invited audi- 
ences a ese to their written, con- 
fidential criticism. 

3. Supplementary demonstrations, 
by instructors or special students, of 
detailed techniques of the theatre. 

4. Lectures by persons eminent in 
the work of the theatre, and occa- 
sional performances in the college 
theatre of visiting companies. 

5. Regular exchange visits to the 
performances of neighboring colleges 
or other amateur theatres. 

6. An organized student agency on 
the campus to promote and facilitate 
college attendance at good profes- 
sional productions in the city. 

7. Where facilities permit, annual 
play tournaments for high schools. 

8. A theatre library. 

Here, I believe, is a model program 
for a college theatre adapted to the 
environment described. On all the 
points except the seventh, which is at 
present impracticable, Tufts College 
has made at least a beginning; and 
with the recent addition to the stu- 
dent term bill of the price of the dra- 
matic-season pass, an assured finan- 
cial basis exists for extensive devel- 
opments. Adapting ourselves to the 
environment, however, is not every- 
thing. We must also in large measure 
create our own environment, And the 
director’s success in accomplishing 
this will mainly depend upon his 
enlarging and strengthening that 
middle section of his constituents for 
whom the play’s the thing. 
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HE BUSINESS Managers, or the 

Ways and Means Committees of 
tributary theatres that want to know 
where to begin in making a budget of 
income and expenses for a season, 
may be encouraged to start from the 
repertory rather than from the box- 
office or the production workshop, if a 
survey made by THEATRE ARTS for 
this tributary theatre issue means 
anything. It is generally supposed 
that Broadway successes bring the 
largest cash returns to college and 
community theatres, but for many 
years the record has shown that the 
real smash hit in the most places has 
been a first-rate play: Peer Gynt, 
Romeo and Fuliet, Twelfth Night, 
Arms and the Man. 

There is no single play to add to 
these record-holders this year, but the 
honors are divided between a group of 
plays, all good. The second most suc- 
cessful plays, which are not always 
second in dramatic quality, are often 
enough popular numbers (though 
seldom entirely unworthy plays). It is 
the solemn, sombre plays that are not 
as well done as their themes would 
warrant that build up the legend that 
good plays will not succeed, just as it 
is the bright, journalistic comedies, 
easily played, that are believed to bal- 
ance such losses. 

The stand-bys of other years, Ye/- 
low Fack, Fourney’s End, Squaring the 
Circle, still hold foremost places in the 
1936-37 repertories. An addition of 
great popularity is T. S. Eliot’s Mur- 
der in the Cathedral, one of the most 
important little theatre acquisitions, 
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apart as Detroit (by the Wayne Uni- 
versity Theatre), Colorado Springs 
(Drama Club), Elmhurst, Illinois 
(Elmhurst College Theatre), Am- 
herst, Pasadena and others. . . Win- 
terset, the New York Drama Critics’ 
prize-winner last year, was immedi- 
ately taken over by many places on its 
release for non-professional produc- 
tion and bids fair to eclipse Yellow 
Jack's popularity in seasons to come. 
. . Both Your Houses, an earlier Max- 
well Anderson play with a theme still 
much in the news, continues popular. 
. . George Kelly’s old play, The 
Torchbearers, is a surprise addition 
this year, appearing on several worthy 
programs. . . Richard of Bordeaux 
has been discovered to have great 
drawing power not only in an English 
theatre like the Bristol Drama Club 
but even in an American high school: 
Webster Groves High School in Mis- 
souri gave it a sympathetic and highly 
effective presentation this spring. 


PLAYS in the classic tradition, as con- 
trasted with the overdone school of 
‘plays in the news’, found popularity 
this year both at the box-office and 
with critics, as they always will if 
done effectively. The Beaux’ Strata- 
gem was the most successful play of 
the year at the University of Virginia. 
. . At Westminster College Little 
Theatre, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania, Evreinov’s Theatre of the Soul 
was acclaimed the best of the season. 
. . Bulwer Lytton’s old war-horse, 


Richelieu, was second at the Studer 
Theatre of the University of Denye, 
and Trelawney of the Wells follows 
close behind. . . Uncle Vanya, Sp 
Stoops to Conquer, Funo and the Pay, 
cock, Arms and the Man, Fashion, Thy 
Way of the World were among the 
other classics revived with succey 
during the year. 


ANOTHER useful approach to th 
problem of making both ends meet ig 
through effective promotion. The at 
tractive programs and prospectusy 
which have, within the last few yearg 
been pressed into the service of the 





Tributary Theatre are evidence that 
an increasing number of business de. | 
partments appreciate the indirect, as | 
well as the direct, returns that may | 
be credited to publicity. The chief | 
aim of these programs, pamphlets | 
bulletins — printed, mimeographed, | 
engraved, but always lively — is ty | 
encourage subscriptions by the an. | 
nouncement of attractive events | 
ahead or proud reports of accom. | 
plishment. A hurrying audience, like | 
the one in the drawing at the bottom ’ 
of this page, may be said to be the 
objective of all such material... 
The Cleveland Play House has long 
had one of the most complete and in. 
forming program magazines in the 
field. . . The Palo Alto Community 
Theatre publishes a monthly bulletin 
called The Prompter, mimeographed 
but exceedingly well-done, which not 
only gives all vital information about 





' After Seeing the First Play—Naturelly We're Rushing Back to See the Second 
produced this year in sections as far Promotion by the Washington, D. C., Civic Theatre 











THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
aden its own group but travels afield in the partment and the little theatre of the They maintain a ten-room house con- 
"Ver, } sheatre world for suggestive or com- town, is represented by a cooperative taining offices, library, work and re- 
lowed itive material. .. The Nashville organization directed by Arthur Coe hearsal rooms, photographic studio 
B. Community Playhouse combines a Gray, for Furman University and the and a second floor that has been con- 

ay. and magazine in a publica~ Greenville Little Theatre. The com- verted into a small theatre for studio 
» The} ion of news and comment called The bination of resources and audiences plays and the holding of some classes. 
5 the Offstage Noise. . . Jasper Deeter’s enabled the group to produce Fumo The Mummers, in addition, run a free 
Cees row Theatre entered the publi- andthe Paycock, Ghosts, fourney’s End, training school with night classes for 
cation field last fall with a small bro- She Stoops to Conquer, As You Like theatre students. The sole means of 

a chure called Hedgeroviana. . . Foot- It, Pinafore and three other plays. entrance into The Mummers, inci- 
& lights is the news sheet published by dentally, is through study in this 
§) the Portland Civic Theatre. . . The school, which has grown steadily in 
©at! Carolina Stage, several years older and enrollment and facilities since its start 


ruses | more of a magazine, keeps a highstand- in November of 1935. The Mummers’ 

















he _ qd with plays, articles, illustrations, financial statement follows: 
thas | dealing chiefly with the theatre in 
+ North Carolina, with emphasis on the INCOME 
3 de. . . : TICKET SALES: 
; work of its publishers, the Carolina ie ce. $833.54 
a Playmakers. .. The Los Angeles Goodbye Again ......... 673.69 
ict Junior College makes a special point EL uss 50 yes 6 918 1278.75 
of individuality in its programs, mak- Awake and Sing... .. ~~... 139°. 49 | 
Me | ing each play program bear some rela- «oad ates diledinal AaMat 716.45 
7 tion to the material of the play in 7 Ey 75.70 
an | hand. . . Dartmouth set the ex- Program advertising. ..... . 192.00 | 
ample of gay and delightful, as well as Yearbook sales ......... 26.75 
ents | alluring, prospectuses outlining the Subscriptions ......... 625. 80 
om | season’s performances in text and pen » enone alee 33-39 
like Photography Department 6.60 
+ drawings. . . Such a list might go ioent 
tom F RE righ ogi Ate: so cane 8.60 ; 
the) om for a long time. It grows year by 
year, especially among the theatres Total Income ........ $5851.67 | 
og ~ a : agin pegs ti = - EXPENDITURE 
or reliable funds, rather than on the fF PRODUCTION EXPENSES: 
a box-office intake from a single popu- c Icoat ever RR ars ee $288.93 
ity lar play. THE HARRISBURG Community Theatrerental .......-. 1099. 50 i 
‘in fran a Theatre finds the News a pleasant ere gam saneted ae | 
od THERE is still a third aid to the box- place to report to its stockholders the Poapesthas (pesiehebte) vier Sie 93.9° 
re office (this one suggested by the report most profitable season in its history, Cartage .........-.-. 72.75 
ae from the three-year-old Civic Theatre under the direction of Henning Nelms, Makeup.......-..-.- 9.78 
of Sheboygan, Wisconsin); namely, a with 300 members added to the sub- ee Se i AP ge tae ae 76.15 
union of municipality and theatre. scription roster, and a substantial we FO 2a Sh SOee ‘oe 
The theatre project in Sheboygan was surplus in the bank after a consid-~ J ouce waiwreWANCe EXPE 
“sigh : , : HOUSE MAINTENANCE EXPENSES: 
originally launched through the com- erable investment in technical help, Rent... .......... 510.00 
bined efforts of the Board of Educa- electrical equipment and the payment Cleaning, repairing ..... . 11.60 
ces pay 8, repairing 
tion and the Board of Public Recrea- of old debts. Fuel. 2... ee ee es 188.43 
tion. Today the production details ae 9 eames: * 206 136. $0 
are, as they should be, in the hands of THE CHICAGO Mummers Theatre = nag sa, SORE Jott een oe 
the professional director, Frederick offers a financial statement of its in- Remodeling (material, labor) . . . 267.45 
W. Hilgendorf, but all the problems come and expenditures from Marchi, General .......---. 31.96 
of organization and financing are the 1936, to March 31, 1937, that indi- TRAINING scHOoL EXPENSES: 
concern of the Director of Public cates how a small and judiciously a for experimentation... $9 = 
tion assisted by a Citizens’ managed organization with many ie cee pe 
Executive Committee. In this way, branches of endeavor can pay its way Photographic equipment . . . . 50. 16 
the business may be said to be the on a budget of under $6000 without Printing .........--. 71.17 | 
responsibility of a city official, the income from any other source but the Salaries .------ +--+ 636.05 
, Y - ‘ , Student Aid 236.8 | 
theatre proper of the director, the box-office. The Mummers give four Library: sae cajun: 5 | 236 
acting group and the audience. major productions a year, averaging General ve eee 14.32 
three performances each, in a rented 
ANOTHER species of union, thistime legitimate theatre in Chicago, in addi- _ Total Expenditure. . . . . . $5687.62 
between a university dramatic de- tion to several studio productions. gel a UR $164.05 
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P  ygos some years of relative inac- 
tivity in theatre building, the 
season 1936-’37 has seen the comple- 
tion of several projects, the beginning 
of much new building and rebuilding, 
and the initiation of innumerable cam- 
paigns for funds. The announcement 
made by the executive committee of 
the National Theatre of an architec- 
tural competition for an adequate 
modern design for a community art 
centre including a theatre seems to 
have stirred the minds and appetites 
of many communities without the 
advantage of such centres. 

The well-equipped and elaborate 
new theatre at Stanford University is 
pictured in photograph and plan on 
the opposite page, and in cross-section 
below. Among the other buildings 
well under way is the Hall of Fine 
Arts at Cornell College, Mount Ver- 
non, Iowa. It is expected to be ready 
in the fall for occupancy by the de- 
partments of arts in form, music and 


dramatic art, a unification of related 
departments in one centre that is now 
considered the ideal plan for efficient 
teaching. The building will include a 
theatre for the use of the drama de- 
partment directed by Albert Franklin 
Johnson and Bertha French Johnson. 
It will seat 420, with a stage 30’ deep, 
a proscenium opening 30’ by 15’, with 
12’ off stage left and 60’ off stage 
right. There is an orchestra pit large 
enough to accommodate 30 pieces, a 
carpenter shop, paint shop, offices, 
green room, 8 dressing rooms, cos- 
tume design and wardrobe room, and 
a projection booth equipped for sound 
pictures. The Yale system of lighting 
is to be used, with a light beam in the 
ceiling of the auditorium, a spot 
bridge and a switchboard with $0 cir- 
cuits and 24 dimmers. 

At Amherst, where Curtis Canfield 
has been busy creating a good organ- 
ization and campaigning for funds 
for a new theatre, a building is now 
actually under way and, with Stan- 
ley McCandless as technical adviser, 
should meet all standards of equip- 
ment. . . At the University of Wis- 
consin, Lee Simonson has been acting 
as adviser on a large new project. . . 
A new auditorium at Bob Jones Col- 
lege, with a forestage and balconies, 
affords ‘an almost Elizabethan ar- 
rangement’ for the presentation of 
Shakespearean plays which are a 
major feature of the repertory. . . 
In the city of New York, in the north- 
ern part of New York State, in Penn- 
sylvania and as far west as Colorado, 
other new plans are developing which 
have not yet reached the stage for 
definite announcements. 











IN CONTRAST to these reports gf 
new theatres and new groups is th 
statement regularly printed in th 
program of the Little Theatre of th 
University of California, where , 
determined — but so far unrewarde 
—campaign has been waged fy 
funds to erect an auditorium adequay 
to the needs of a group that has ad 
vanced into the first rank among co} 
lege theatres. The statement reads jp 
part: “All we want is a small, full 
equipped auditorium seating aboy 
500 people — as an absolute limit- 
and costing at a minimum only fron! 
$150,000 to $200,000. We look aroun 
the country and see the amazingly 
beautiful and completely equipped 
theatre at Yale University, the prod 
uct of donations. We see the ided 
theatre buildings at Cornell Univer. 
sity, at Princeton, Pennsylvania, Mich. 
gan, Louisiana, Iowa, Northwesten 
— and at every other university. We 
see the very adequate theatre facil. 
ties at neighboring [colleges]. . . We 
see better campus theatres — insult) 
added to insult — at any and every 
junior college and, yes, even at every’ 
high school in this state! . . . Fa) 
fifteen years now we have wanted) 
and deserved, a theatre.’ 
Support of the demand is given ina) 
chart of the Little Theatre’s produc’ 
tions during its existence, showing 
numerically, a total of 128 plays) 
made up of the following: 55 Amer. 
can plays (32 comedies, 16 dramas, } 
tragedies), 41 English plays (2% 
comedies, 16 dramas, 2 tragedies), 10 
French plays, 4 Russian, 3 Scand: 
navian, 2 Hungarian, 1 Italian, | 
Dutch, 11 musical and other bills. 
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Stanford University Theatre: Cross-section 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY’S NEW THEATRE is in two large units form- 
ing part of the Memorial Hall (above) dedicated to Stanford’s war dead. 
The main floor (below) contains two theatres with modern technical facili- 
ties and equipment for talking pictures and public address system. The little 
theatre seats 198 persons. The larger theatre is adjustable and may be either 
an intimate hall seating 600 persons or a large unit with orchestra and bal- 
cony seating 850 each. The large auditorium has a stage 50’ deep, with a 

variable proscenium, a fly tower 65’ high and wings 22’ deep on each side. 
Offices, workshops, dressing- rooms and green room are also included on the 
main floor; and the upper story contains rehearsal and classrooms, library 
and faculty offices. A large basement affords ample space for storage. 
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HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


Models for the Shaw play by Spencer Davies, designer for the Goodman 


Memorial Theatre in Chicago. The work was directed by Maurice Gnesin. 





| pany went by bus. 











The Technician’s Workshop 
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THE CAROLINA PLAY- 
MAKERS’ TOURING 
EQUIPMENT 
by Harry E. Davis 
URING seventeen years of touring 

D from Georgia to Massachusetts, 
encountering every kind of stage from 
a bare platform in some impoverished 
Southern high school to the vast 
spread of the Municipal Auditorium 
in St. Louis, The Carolina Playmakers 
have gradually evolved a technical 
equipment which permits effective 
presentation of their plays under the 
widely varying conditions of the road. 

In the early days of touring, The 
Playmakers traveled by train, and 
the technical equipment, mainly scen- 
ery, was crated and checked as bag- 
gage. Later a truck was hired to 
‘tote’ the equipment, and the com- 
Later, both 
company and equipment traveled to- 
gether, and the first complete ‘Show- 
Bus’ which set out from Chapel Hill 


' was loaded to the gills. Seventeen 


members of the company, their per- 


' sonal baggage, costumes, lighting 


im 


equipment and hard-to-locate proper- 
ties were jammed inside. Lashed to 
the baggage rack on top were three 

sets of scenery. At underpasses it 
was often necessary to unload to let 
the Show-Bus pass through. 

Then came the Depression. For a 
short period The Playmakers ceased 
touring. On the home stage, Samuel 
Selden, Technical Director, under 
the pressure of a shrunken budget, 
evolved a new type of light, low-cost 
‘minimum scenery’, which proved 


extremely serviceable when the troupe 
took to the road again. 

Minimum scenery consists essen- 
tially of low scene units set against a 
neutral, black cyclorama background. 
For example, in an interior setting, 
only the lower portions of the walls 
are shown. The scenery presents 
simply the chief architectural fea- 
tures, such as doors, windows and 
fireplace, connected by just enough of 
the containing walls to complete the 
feel of the room, and to give good 
design. Placed against a neutral 
background, this ‘cut-down’ scenery 
serves admirably to suggest the main 
elements of the room and leaves the 
rest to be supplied by the imagination. 

Two other touring problems re- 
mained, which Mr. Selden and I 
worked out together. Our first need 
was to devise a cyclorama arrange- 
ment independent of any local stage 
rigging, easily adjustable to meet 
varying stage dimensions, and which 
could be quickly set up, struck and 
packed into a minimum of space. 
The second need was a light-weight 
but efficient lighting set-up. 

For the actual cyclorama a light 
black flannel was made up into strips 
12’ long and 6’ wide, with black tie- 
lines. On most stages seven of these 
units allow ample material for good 
folds, with leeway for flexible entrance 
placement where two strips overlap. 
When unusual spread is required the 
side walls may be hung flat. A 3’ deep 
border is carried along for masking 
emergencies. The batten units to 
support the cyclorama strips are of 
standard one-by-three lumber, used 


double and painted black. The corner- 
pieces are hinged and permanently 
screwed together, forming the basis of 
any set-up. Auxiliary batten units 
of single thickness, in lengths of 
3’, 6’ and 9’, are provided to complete 
the batten equipment. These auxil- 
iary battens are bored with quarter- 
inch holes spaced one foot apart, 
beginning 6” from either end. A 3’ 
extension of each of the outside 
battens of the basic corner-pieces is 
bored with similar holes. Thus, almost 
any desired spread of back and side 
walls may be accomplished, since any 
batten unit will align with any other, 
and may be easily fastened to it by 
means of ordinary 8{4"-by-2)4” car- 
riage bolts, equipped with wing nuts. 

As a support for the cyclorama 
battens, five tower units are used. 
Each ‘cyc-tower’ consists of two 
simple jog frames, 2’ by 12’, hinged 
together as a two-fold. The cyc-towers 
are placed three across the back wall 
and one at each downstage corner. 
One half of the tower is placed 
parallel to the run of the cyclorama 
battens, the other half is turned off- 
stage at right angles to it. Stage pegs 
through hinged foot-irons serve to 
hold the towers in position. They are 
further steadied by stage braces 
wherever needed. 

At the top of the towers, pulley- 
blocks are fastened to carry the 
ropes used to raise and lower the 
cyclorama battens. These pulley- 
blocks are simple devices: a 14” 
length of one-by-three lumber, with a 
small slot cut through it to hold an 
ordinary awning pulley, which is 
bolted to the block. The block itself 
is bolted to the offstage side of the 
cyc-tower to prevent it from fouling 
the cyclorama battens. Both towers 
and blocks, as well as ropes, are 
painted or dyed flat black. 

To set up the cyclorama equipment, 
the battens are first laid out in the 
desired lines and bolted together. 
Next the towers are set, and the bat- 
tens raised to working height, where 
the cyclorama strips are tied to them. 
The battens are then raised to the top 
of the towers and the ropes tied off to 
cleats on the toggle-bars of the 
towers. The whole operation can be 
managed in fifteen minutes. During 
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Theatre Library 








EVERY BOOK in this list is recommended 
by THEATRE ARTS as useful in its particu- 
lar field—necessary for any complete 
theatre bookshelf. The publisher has 
paid for the privilege of having his 
books included in this selected list, but 
the responsibility for the selection rests 
with THEATRE ARTS alone. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 


by Constantin Stanislavski, translated 
by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. Thea- 
tre Arts: $2.50. 


ANIMAL MARIONETTES 


by Paul McPharlin. Puppetry Im- 
prints, Birmingham, Mich.: $1.50. 


THE ART OF PLAY PRODUCTION 


by John Dolman, Jr. Harper & 
Brothers: $2.75. 


COSTUME IN THE DRAMA OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


by M. Channing Linthicum. Ox- 
ford University Press: $5. 
DANCE 

by Lincoln Kirstein. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: $5. 
THE ART OF THE DANCE 

by Isadora Duncan. Theatre Arts: 
$7.50. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY PRO- 
DUCTION 

by Gilmor Brown and Alice Gar- 
wood. Samuel French: $1.50. 
GOOD AMERICAN SPEECH 

by Margaret Prendergast McLean. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: $2. 
HISTORIC COSTUMING 

by Nevil Truman. Pitman: $3. 


THE MAGIC OF SPEECH 
Studies in Spoken English, by Vida 
Ravenscroft Sutton. Pitman: $1.50. 
(Continued on page 583) 
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scene changes the cyclorama strips are 
gathered up and tucked over the 
toggle bar of the nearest tower, 
affording a clear passage for scenery 
and properties. 

The problem of a lightweight, 
efficient and flexible lighting equip- 
ment was solved in the following way: 
for a control board, Dimmerette units 
were selected, and the small but 
efficient 400-watt baby spotlights 
manufactured by Century were chosen 
for the principal lighting instruments. 
The Dimmerette control units have 
the advantage of being light in weight, 
compact and sturdy. Each unit con- 
tains two complete circuits, with 
separate switch, fuse and standard 
15-ampere outlet, wired through a 
common variable-wattage dimmer. 


spotlights, equipped with yokes an 
pipe clamps, are fastened to |j 
towers placed one behind each ty 
mentor. They are occasionally 
plemented by two 6’ striplights, use 
as borders and foots. With minimu, 
scenery, however, we have found 
advisable to keep light off the walls y 
much as possible to allow them 
merge imperceptibly into their 
clorama background. All-rubber cable 
although more expensive in initid 
cost, we have found more economig 
than standard cable for touring m 
quirements. The three cables supply. 
ing each light-tower are permanent) 
taped together to facilitate handli 
and are taped temporarily to th 
tower while in operation. The borde 
and foot cables are equipped with 
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Thus one or two lighting circuits, 
depending on the load, may be con- 
trolled through each unit. For our 
traveling switchboard we mounted 
six of these units together, adding a 
three-pole master switch. On most 
stages we are able to tap our three 
supply cables directly to the house 
source by means of clips. Wherever 
only a two-wire source is available, 
the two outside supply cables of our 
board are quickly tied together to 
convert the wiring of our system into 
a two-wire set-up. The board is 
mounted in a wooden box, the front 
and top of which are pin-hinged for 
quick removal. The box is mounted 
on casters. 

Two ordinary demountable bases 
for spotlight stands, with 9’ lengths of 
pipe substituted for the usual tele- 





scopic standards, serve as a support 


for the six baby spotlights. Three 


SS 






multiple connectors to allow flexibil’ 
ity in their hook-ups. All cables ar 
clearly marked at each end. 

The control board, with its supply 
cables, travels readily in its own box! 
Spotlights and stage cable are i) 
another box, padded to prevent) 
damage to the spotlight lenses. 4) 
beaver-board carton, reenforced with’ 
a wooden frame, is used to transport 
all lamps, and the two striplight/ 
travel in a single narrow wooden cast} 
The entire lighting equipment can be 
unpacked and set up in half an hout| 

In the early days the troupe touret’ 
under the professional system, afi 
actors were not required to work @ 
crew. Now the company, including) 
the stage-manager, work both on tht! 
technical crew and as actors. Eady) 
member has definite duties to pery 
form and the entire technical routift/ 
is carefully rehearsed before starting] 














out. Only one man, the electrician, is 
carried as crew, and even he is often 
drafted for small roles. Such a system, 
although it requires careful selection 
in personnel, places no great burden 
on anyone and makes for a splendid 

up morale. In many instances our 
complete technical equipment has 
been struck, packed and loaded on the 
Show-Bus in less than an hour and 
we are able to present our plays on 
any stage with a front curtain and an 
electric current outlet. 


LIGHTNING CHANGE 
by Lloyd Weninger 

yw A Shakespearean production any 
| scene-changing device that takes 
longer than the wink of an eye is 
detrimental. Where the stage is large 
it is possible to use a composite set or 
space stage and effect the changes by 
lighting different areas and portions 
of the scenery. The change is ac- 
complished as quickly as one switch 
can be turned off and another turned 
on. On a small stage this method is 
not practical. The amount of light 
necessary to light an area large enough 
to act in reflects and shows too much 
of the rest of the scenery. 

The problem at Carnegie Tech’s 


| Little Theatre, in producing 4s You 


Like It, was to make a unit exterior 
set that would provide a garden and 


' two different forest scenes that could 


change from one to the other in a very 
few seconds. 

The opening orchard scene and the 
few interior scenes were played before 
the act curtain. 

The upper drawing shows the plan 
and elevation of the Garden scene. A 
false proscenium arch added three 
feet to the forestage. Three pairs of 
wood wings with stylized angular 
tree trunks were on each side. Be- 
tween the ramp and platform upstage 
were suspended two cut-out tree drops 
mounted on frames. In this scene 
these frames are hanging plumb. 
To get the second scene (the lower 
drawing) the front frame was pulled 
18” to the left and fastened to the 
floor. In like manner the back frame 
was moved 14” to the right. The tree 
trunks, that were first arranged to 
mask and form four large trunks, now 
show individually as small trunks and 
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fill up the open spaces. 

To get the third scene the front 
frame was pulled 16” to the right 
and the back frame 12” to the left. 
The fourth and fifth leaf borders 
which were fastened to their respec- 
tive frames were designed to produce a 
different outline as the frames were 
shuttled. The sky drop of unbleached 
muslin as well as the first three leaf 
borders were changed by varying the 
color and intensity of the lighting. 


A NEW SCENE PAINT 
by Lee Mitchell 
wus Joseph Urban, as chief 
colorist for the Century of 
Progress Exposition, wanted spec- 
trally pure colors for the rainbow ex- 
teriors of the buildings, he had first 
to find a paint capable of meeting 
unique specifications. He needed col- 
ors as brilliant and as easy to apply 
as those which he had used on his 
theatre scenery, in addition to a per- 
manence unheard-of in scene paint. 
At that time casein paint was em- 
ployed mainly for interiors where a 
flat white fireproof paint was required 
which could resist discoloration by 
moisture or the sulphurous gases 
which turn most paints yellow. The 
vehicle which gave it its name was 
a powerful colorless adhesive derived 
from the curd of sour milk. This was 
combined with lithopone, a white pig- 
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MASKS 

How to Make Them, by Herbert 
R. Kniffin. Edited by William G. 
Whitford. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill.: $3.50. 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley R. McCandless. Theatre 
Arts: $1.50. 
MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE 

by H. C. Heffner, Northwestern 
University; Samuel Selden, University 
of North Carolina; and H. D. Sell- 
man, University of Iowa. Crofts: $4. 
ORAL INTERPRETATION OF FORMS OF 
LITERATURE 

by Margaret Prendergast McLean. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: $2.50. 
OUR THEATRE TODAY 

Art, Craft and Management of the 
Contemporary Theatre, by Thirteen 
Theatre Workers, edited by Herschel 
L. Bricker. Samuel French: $3. 
PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS 
AND SCHOOLS 

by M. V. C. Jeffreys and R. W. 
Stopford. E. P. Dutton & Co.: $2.50. 
A PLAYER’S HANDBOOK 

The Theory and Practice of Act- 
ing, by Samuel Selden, University of 
North Carolina. Crofts: $2.75. 
PRODUCING PLAYS 

Handbook for Producers and Play- 
ers, by C. B. Purdom. Dutton: $2.50. 
PUPPETS IN AMERICA 

1739 to Today, by Paul McPhar- 
lin. Puppetry Imprints, Birmingham, 
Mich. : $2. 
SIX LESSONS IN ACTING 

by Richard Boleslavsky. 
Arts: $1.50. 
sO YOU WANT TO GO INTO THE THEA- 
TRE? 

by Shepard Traube. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston: $1.75. 
sO YOU’RE WRITING A PLAY? 

by Clayton Hamilton. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston: $1.75. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW THEA- 
TRE 
Essays on the modern theatre by Nor- 
man Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson and 
others. Theatre Arts: $2.50. 
(Continued on page 584) 
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(Continued from page 583) 
THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL 


by Katharine Ommanney. Harper 
& Brothers: $1.48. 


STAGE COSTUMING 

by Agnes Brooks Young. The Mac- 
millan Co.: $1.90. 
STAGE LIGHTING 

by Harold Ridge and F. S. Aldred. 
Pitman Publishing Corp.: $2.25. 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING 

revised edition, by Samuel Selden, 
University of North Carolina, and H. 
D. Sellman, University of Iowa. F. S. 
Crofts & Co.: $5. 


THEATRE AND STAGE 

by Fifty-Six Specialist Contributors. 
Two volumes. Pitman Publishing 
Corp.: $10. 
THEATRE ART 

A Practical Treatment, by Victor 
E. D’Amico. Edited by William G. 
Whitford. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, IIl.: $3.50. 
THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PLAY- 
WRITING 

by John Howard Lawson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: $2.75. 
THE VOICE: ITS PRODUCTION AND RE- 
PRODUCTION 

by Douglas Stanley and J. P. Max- 
field. Pitman Publishing Corp.: $2.50. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING 

by Paul Magriel. The H. W. Wilson 
Co.: Postpaid $4.75. 
CHILDREN’S SONG INDEX 

by Helen G. Cushing. The H. W. 
Wilson Co.: Price and description upon 
request. 
COMPOSERS OF TODAY 

by David Ewen. The H. W. Wilson 
Co.: Postpaid $4.50. 
COMPOSERS OF YESTERDAY 

by David Ewen. The H. W. Wilson 
Co.: Postpaid $5. 
COSTUME INDEX 

by Dorothy Cook and Isobel Monro. 
The H. W. Wilson Co.: Price and de- 


scription upon request. 
(Continued on page 587) 
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ment consisting chiefly of zinc sul- 
phide and barium sulphate, non- 
poisonous, costing half as much as 
white lead or zinc oxide and possessing 
a coverage greater than either of 
these or the whiting used in calcimine. 
Its only disadvantage, a tendency to 
darken upon exposure to sunlight, 
was overcome by careful preparation. 

After months of experiment the 
chemists who were acting as Urban’s 
consultants succeeded in combining 
casein and lithopone with certain 
powerful dyes. The result was a paste 
of extraordinary brilliance. Although 
it could be thinned out with water — 
which made it easy to mix and apply 
—it ‘set’ rapidly, and when com- 
pletely dry became waterproof. Its 
colors surpassed in purity those of the 
best scene paints. Furthermore, they 
were fugitive neither to sunlight nor 
to weather. Casein paint in deep 
colors was a great innovation. 

Today practically every manufac- 
turer of paint offers casein paint in 
either dry or paste form in a number 
of colors and tints and in quantities 
as small as half a pint (paste) or 
four ounces (dry). A ie of the trade 
designations are: Solarite, Caseinite, 
Luminal and Texolite. The chief dif- 
ferences are those of cost, applicabil- 
ity and durability, factors which can 
be compared only by actual purchase 
and experiment. 

Casein paint has three great vir- 
tues: its superior coverage, its high 
capacity and the remarkable ease with 
which its various hues may be blended. 
For amateur scene painters this last 
is of particular importance, as is the 
fact that the paint requires no heating 
or mixture with anything but water. 
The nature of the coloring matter is 
such that the different hues are all 
of about the same strength and almost 
the same specific gravity, so that 
every mixture of two or more colors 
produces a tone which more nearly 
represents the direct result of the 
mixture than is possible with the older 
gelatine paints where one color, such 
as orange, is so much heavier than 
another, such as vermilion, that the 
one settles while the other streaks and 
floats even while the paint is being 
brushed on. With casein such a mix- 
ture produces an even red-orange. 








This eliminates one of the worst » 
falls of the amateur. 

The principal disadvantage for 
scene painter is the speed with whj 
the casein ‘sets’ (forty minutes 
the average drying time) and 
casein paint does dry, it dries 
like plaster. Being waterproof, it; 
extremely difficult to remove from 
pails and brushes. It is almost j 
possible to complete the paint job 
get all the utensils washed out 
the paint has begun to set. What 
painter will pay ten or twelve 
for a brush and then use it in pl 
of Paris? But plaster ruins a brush 
quicker than casein paint. Alt 
because of union restrictions 
manufacturers do not advertise it 
the fact is that casein paint, lik 
lacquer, is designed primarily for ug 
in sprayers, not brushes. As yet iti 
impossible to stipple, scumble, ¢ 
spatter scenery well with a spray-gm 

The cost, comparatively, of casei 
and gelatine scene paints can be reat 
ily summarized. The cheapest regy 
lar scene paint costs, when mixed 
and ready to apply, about half a dd 
lar for three gallons, with a maximur 
coverage over raw canvas of about §@ 
square feet. A corresponding quap 
tity of casein paint costs about $2.4 
and covers goo square feet of simile 
surface. Thus, for white and mos 
very light colors, casein paint is abou 
two-and-a-half times as costly. 0 
the other hand, many of the deg 
colors in ordinary scene paint cost a 
much as two cents per square foot t 
apply, while the most expensive colon’ 
in casein do not exceed one cent pe/ 
square foot. Consequently, for smaby 
scale ornamentation in vivid hues 
for the painting of large areas of rele) 
tively pure tones, or for the painting) 
of productions requiring a wide rang. 
of bright colors, casein is cheaper. Fay 
the painting of run-of-the-mill im 
teriors or stock sets involving may) 
lightened or dulled tones, casein 5 
more costly. Over the space of at 
average repertory season with mai 
different types of productions tt) 
costs of casein paint and calcimim) 
will probably be the same. It is for th’ 
painter himself to decide whether tht! 
virtues of the new medium compet) 
sate for the ruin of his brushes. 

























MUSIC AND DANCE. Louis Horst, composer 
and czar-accompanist for the modern dance, leads 
the students of the Bennington School of the Dance 
in a rehearsal. At right, a pictured note on a 
Christmas Nativity at the Dominican College of 
San Rafael, California, under the direction of Alice 
Brainerd. Below, the Dance Group, Orchestra and 
Theatre Workshop of Wellesley College cooperat- 
ing in an American premiere of Gluck’s Don Fuan. 








Roy J. Jacoby 





Top, Patience, Elizabeth Peabody House, Boston, Robert de L any director; 
second, The Faithful, Alabama College, W. H. Trumbauer director: third 
Quality Street, University of Toledo, L. D. Barnhart director. 
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News and Notes 





PREMIERES 

HE FASCINATION of producing 

scripts never done anywhere else 
seems to catch hold more strongly 
each year in spite of the hazards and 
the difficulties involved for everybody 
concerned. Any number of theatres 
have this season offered at least one 
new play to their patrons, and have 
found them profitable both artisti- 
cally and financially. The following 
new plays of American authorship ap- 
pear on the list of ‘most successful 
productions’: Ohio Doom by Harold 
Igo, Antioch College Players; Late 
Light by Frederick Coe, Hillsboro 
Players, Nashville, Tennessee; Fair- 
God by Josephina Niggli, Carolina 
Playmakers; Spoon River Anthology 
by Edgar Lee Masters, selected and 
arranged into dramatic form by 
Alexander Campbell, Fountain Valley 
School, Colorado Springs; Celestial 
Holiday by Arthur M. Sherwood, Lit- 
ile Theatre of St. Louis; This Side 
Idolatry by Talbot Jennings, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto; Panomania 
and Spring Turns Left, both by Albert 
F. Johnson, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; Love Is Fust a Dream 
by Harry Sundeen, Hamline Univer- 
sity Players, St. Paul. 


AMONG the other premieres of 
American plays are: Button Button by 
John Brumm, The Good Old Summer- 
time by Martin Flavin, University of 
Michigan Laboratory Theatre; 4 
Welcome Stranger by Stanley Page, 
Feagin School of Dramatic Art; Cin- 
derella’s Daughter by Fred J. Karem, 
Catholic Theatre Guild of Louisville; 


Wings of the Morning by Charles 
Quimby Burdette, University of Mis- 
souri Workshop; One Way to Heaven 
by Countee Cullen, Hedgerow Thea- 
tre, Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania; The Headless Horseman, a one- 
act operetta by Stephen Vincent 
Benet and Douglas Moore, Bronx- 
ville, New York, High School; Three 
and Thirty Angels by Miles Reifsny- 
der and Dorothy Elderdice, West- 
minster Players, Westminster, Mary- 
land; Someone at the Door by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie, Duluth Little 
Theatre; Emma adapted from Jane 
Austen’s novel by DeWitt Bodeen, 
Money by Aurania Rouverol, God 
Save the Queen by Frederick Jackson, 
We Dress for Dinner by Aben Kandel, 
Pasadena Community Playhouse; Foo/s 
Rush In by Mildred Henry Merrill 
and John S. Truesdell, Players Club, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


AMERICAN premieres of foreign 
plays always Bi the tributary 
theatre season. Among the distin- 
guished productions this year were: 
Ascent of F6, the poetic drama by 
W. H. Auden and Christopher Isher- 
wood, first done by the Mercury 
Theatre in London, bought by the 
Theatre Guild for Broadway and per- 
formed by the Yale Department of 
Drama; the same authors’ The Dog 
Beneath the Skin, by the Harvard 
Dramatic Club; Emil Verhaeren’s 
The Dawn, by the Drama Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation in New York; and Pushkin’s 
Mozart and Salieri, by the Commu- 
nity Players of San Bernardino. 





(Continued from page 584) 
DRAMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Blanche Baker. The H. W. Wil- 
son Co.: Price and description upon re- 
quest. 
AN ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY 


by Daniel Jones. A new, revised edi- 
tion. E. P. Dutton & Co.: $2. 


HISTORIC COSTUME 

an illustrated text and reference 
book, by Katherine Morris Lester. 
Drawings by Ila McAfee. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill.: $2.75. 
INDEX TO PLAYS 

1800-1926, by Ina Ten Eyck Fir- 
kins. Supplement 1935. The H. W. 
Wilson Co.: Price and description upon 
request. 
SONG INDEX AND SUPPLEMENT 

by Sears and Crawford. The H. W. 
Wilson Co.: Price and description upon 
request. 
THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN LIBRARIES 
AND MUSEUMS 

by Rosamond Gilder and George 
Freedley. A handbook. Theatre Arts: 
$1.50. 
WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 

Eighth edition. Compiled and edi- 
ted by John Parker. Pitman Publishing 
Corp.: $8.50. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
CRITICISM 
ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 

by George C. D. Odell. Columbia 
University Press. Nine volumes now 
ready: $8.75 each. 
BEN JONSON ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 


1660-1776, by Robert Gale Noyes. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass.: $3.50. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ART OF MUSIC 
IN AMERICA BY THE MUSIC INDUSTRIES 
OF BOSTON 


1640 to 1936, by Christine M. 
Ayars. The H. W. Wilson Co.: Post- 


paid $5.75. 
DRAMA OF LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


by Domenico Vittorini. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia: $3. 
(Continued on page 588) 
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Program Cover: Montana Masquers 


MUSIC 
a can say what single influ- 
ence brings about a sudden na- 
tion-wide development in theatre 
activity — such, for example, as the 
addition to scores of programs of at 
least one musical work or play with 
music, or dance, or both. The tried- 
and-true Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas — Pinafore, The Pirates, The 
Mikado — are as usual represented, 
but the less familiar Patience appears 
in at least two places: the Fountain 
Valley School of Colorado and Mc- 
Kinley High School in Canton, Ohio; 
The Sorcerer was revived by the Col- 
lege of St. Teresa in Winona, Minne- 
sota; and Princess Ida by the Cornell 
University Theatre in Ithaca. 
Martha was an unconventional re- 
vival by the Student Theatre of the 
University of Denver. . . The Foot- 
light Players of Charleston, South 
Carolina, chose The Bohemian Girl 
for their operatic venture. . . // Brag- 
gadocio was a one-act ‘burlesque 
opera’, with a ballet, presented by the 
Stevens Institute of Technology Thea- 
tre. . . Schubert contributed Rosa- 
munde, with a libretto arranged by 
Alexander Dean, to the program of 
the Talladega College Little Theatre, 
Alabama. . . Debussy’s music for Pe/- 
léas and Mélisande was heard again at 
Yankton College, South Dakota, 
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where the production is listed as the 
most successful of the year (with 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, in strange 
juxtaposition, as second). . . Han- 
sel and Gretel and Provengal Miracle 
were two unusual musical productions 
on the program of the Mills College 
Drama Association, California. . . 
Bury the Dead at the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse was accompanied by 
an original orchestral score composed 
by George F. McKay of the Depart- 
ment of Music of the University of 
Washington. . . Anold standby, The 
Chocolate Soldier, was revived by the 
Dartmouth College Players. . . Holst’s 
Savitri and Dibdin’s The Watermen 
were the musical works included in a 
repertory completed by The Way of 
the World and Yeats’ Countess Cath- 
leen, at Royal Holloway College, Uni- 
versity of London, England. . . The 
perennial Beggar’s Opera turned up 
again in the program of Sock and 
Buskin of Brown University. 

Greek plays reach their greatest ef- 
fectiveness when music and dance are 
used. Among the performances this 
year were: Lysistrata, an outdoor pro- 
duction of the Gilbert Seldes version 
with an original score by Glen Hay- 
don, by the Carolina Playmakers; 
Antigone at the Wayne University 
Theatre, Detroit; The Trojan Women, 
with music by Horace Middleton, pre- 
sentec by Box and Candle of Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York; the 
Choephorae of Aeschylus, Mills Col- 
lege Drama Association; and JpAi- 
genia in Tauris, given by the Bennett 
School under the skilled direction of 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles 
Rann Kennedy, with full traditional 
chorus of fifteen, dancing, music and 
singing under Margaret Gage. 

Religious plays with music have 
had their place in these differing 
guises: a Nativity play arranged by 
students and presented in the Stan- 
ford University Chapel; Christmas 
Nativity, in the Neighborhood Play- 
house arrangement, produced at the 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch, 
Pocatello; Unto You a Sign Is Given, 
also a Christmas offering, by the year- 
old Dramatic Art Club of Ulysses, 
Kansas. 

Various familiar productions have 
received new life from the addition of 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN DRAMA Fg 8 

THE CIVIL WAR TO THE PRESENT 

revised edition, by Arthur H. Quy; 

University of Pennsylvania. F. §. Cy om 
& Co.: $5. 

Care 

KING PANTO The: 


The Story of Pantomime, by A. Will 
Wilson. E. P. Dutton & Co.: $3, burg 


LETTERS FROM GREENROOM GHOsy Cali 
by John Mason Brown. The Vike Hen 


Like 


Press: $2. One 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF WILig 

MOUNTFORT Nes 
by Albert S. Borgman. H SH 

University Press, Cambridge, 

$2.50. T 

MARIE TEMPEST t fess 


by Hector Bolitho. J. B. Lippinog the 
Co., Philadelphia: $3.50. foll 
MY LIFE IN ART ve 
by Constantin Stanislavsky. Lith® ma 


Brown & Co., Boston: $6. sell 
MY LIFE IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRES POF 
by Vladimir Nemirovitch-Dasp &™ 
chenko. Little, Brown & Co., Bost pa 
$3.75. Un 
OIL PAINT AND GREASE PAINT son 
by Laura Knight. The Macmill ma 
Co.: $5. liet 
PLAYS ABOUT THE THEATRE IN E ms 
LAND we 
1671-1737, by Dane F. Smith. Of x, 
ford University Press: $4. at 
RUSSIAN BALLETS Th 
by Adrian Stokes. E. P. Duttoni by 
Co.: $1.50. oe 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE AUDIENCE _ 
by Arthur C. Sprague. Harvaie Sq 
University Press, Cambridge, Sh 
$2.50. in 
SHOWMAN mm 
dr 


My Life Story, by William A. Brag 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: $3. 


TAKING THE CURTAIN CALL ed 
by Henry Arthur Jones. The Ma Li 

millan Co.: $4. 

TONIGHT THE BALLET 


by Adrian Stokes. E. P. Dutton 


Co.: $1.50. Be 
(Continued on page 
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musical interpolations or accompani- 


* page . ‘ 
ments, such as Shoemaker’s Holiday, 


=a Little Theatre of St. Louis; 4s You 
1 Ongh te Hts Dramatic Laboratory of Fur- 
~ <u man University and the Greenville 
S.C little Theatre, Greenville, South 
Carolina; Fashion, Sheboygan Civic 
Theatre, Sheboygan, Wisconsin; Noah, 

by A. # William and Mary Players, Williams- 
: $3, burg, Virginia; Death Takes a Holiday 
" Hand Everyman, Chico State College, 
SHOE (California; Alice in Wonderland and 
¢ Vikas Henry VIII, University of Michigan; 
Ome Hundred Years Old and Gold in 

vital Hills, New London Players of 


New Hampshire. 
Hara 4K ESPEARE 


‘ HE SHAKESPEARE Fashion’, which 
_ pate only recently in the pro- 

§ fessional theatre, first in London and 

then in New York, has a vigorous 
following in the tributary theatre. 
Almost half of Shakespeare’s plays 
appear in the season’s repertories, 
many of them in the ranks of ‘best 
sellers’. . . Cymbeline was the most 
popular play at Bard College Theatre, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 
_. Lester Raines, who became the 
‘Vdirector of The Blackfriars of the 
University of Alabama last fall after 
some years at the New Mexico Nor- 
mal School, produced Romeo and Fu- 
let and found it next to Night of Fanu- 
5 ary 6 in the scale of popularity. . . 


ippine 





_ Two Gentlemen of Verona was the 
| leading light at St. Olaf College, 
th. O§ Northfield, Minnesota. . . Twelfth Night 
at the same place came third. . . 
| The Tempest, directed and designed 
itton® by L. D. Ayers, was the climax of the 
season for the Théatre Intime of 
Princeton University, which produced 
NCE Fit in collaboration with the Finch 
larval School of New York. . . Other 
Mas? Shakespearean comedies and dramas 


in the best-seller lists were The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew (done in modern 
dress at Humboldt State College, Ar- 
| cata, California), Henry IV, Part 2, 
Much Ado About Nothing, The Com- 
tdy of Errors, Henry VIII, As You 
Like It, Macbeth. 


FESTIVALS 

ILLS COLLEGE celebrated its eighty- 
fifth anniversary with a Drama 
| Festival composed of the Hippolytus 
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TRIBUTARY THEATRE NEWS AND NOTES 


of Euripides and Much Ado About 
Nothing, presented by the School of 
Fine Arts and the student Drama As- 
sociation in collaboration. . . The 
Centennial Celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was the occasion 
for a production of The Bartered Bride 
by the Laboratory Theatre, the 
School of Music and the Department 
of Physical Education. . . A spring 
festival of four plays marked the 
seventh birthday of the Allegheny 
College Playshop. . . The Loyola Com- 
munity Theatre in Chicago was host 
to the first National Catholic Theatre 
Conference. . . A theatre conference 
in Wilkes-Barre functioned under the 
joint auspices of the drama division of 
Pennsylvania State College and the 
Little Theatre. . . Thirteen colleges 
participated in the second annual 
meeting of the Southern Association 
of Dramatic and Speech Arts held at 
Florida A. and M. College, Talla- 
hassee. . . The Adult Education Coun- 
cil of Chicago acted as host for the 
fourth National Folk Festival. . . 
And, in far Australia, twenty-one 
affiliated clubs are holding a Western 
Australian Drama Festival in Perth. 


Signet: Ohio University Theatre 


AT OHIO University a new group 
under Robert Gates Dawes begins its 
experiment at the business end, in a 
successful effort to build an audience 
at 25¢ admission for such conven- 
tional popular plays as The Petrified 
Forest, Squaring the Circle, Ten Nights 
in a Barroom and Hay Fever. 








PROFESSIONAL PLAYS 


FOR AMATEURS 
oe 


NIGHT OF JANUARY 16TH 


Bach copy of each play, 75¢. 
These and other tithes described in our free play 
catalogue. Send for a copy. 


LONGMANS 
GREEN AND CO. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


se ee 


George C. D. Odeil $8 
ART OF MAKE UP 

Serge Strenkovsky 3.75 
STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE 

AMATEUR THEATRE 

Wa. P. Halstead 3.50 
RHYTHM 

Elsie Fogerty 3.50 
STAGE MANAGEMENT 

Peter Bax 2.25 
PRESS AGENTRY 

Charles Washburn 2.00 
HANDY GREEN BOOK (Spring Issue) 50 
1ON OF EURIPIDES 

Trans. H. D. 3.00 
BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD 

Leopold Atlas 1.50 
THE CATHEDRAL 

Hugh Walpole 1.50 
200 WERE CHOSEN 

E. P. Conkle 1.50 
GEORGE AND MARGARET 

Gereld Savory 1.25 
MARCHING SONG 

John Howard Lawson 75 

New York, N. Y. 
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We een. sfomblets and profusely 


Pirin bone 


corms im Cowell Durin 2 the 
rs. Sam ier - 

p pomeare Sour te Ce ¥ 860-1861, 
edited by M. Willson Disher. Fully illus- 
trated. * Pub. at $6.50. Our price $2.50 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE: CINEMA: 
DANCE. 


Largest stock in town — out-of- t and 
Eee i clcations. Also new AR CATA 


Getham Book Mart 








51 W. 47 Street, N. Y. 








The ART of 


MAKE-UP 


BY SERGE STRENKOVSKY 


Presenting the newest and most com- 

rehensive treatise on the Art of 
lehoun by one of the world’s leading 
authorities. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


This book deals with both the theo- 
retical and practical aspects of the 
subject, from every conceivable angle, 
down to the minutest important de- 
tail. Every ramification of this art is 
dealt with thoroughly, including a- 
natomy, geometry, physics, esthetics, 
inting, sculpture, mimicry, optical 
illusions, science of color, character 
study and interpretation, etc. 
($3.75) 


E, P. DUTTON & Co., PUBLISHERS 
300 4th AVE., NEW YORK CITY 








Theatre Arts 
‘Prints 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 prints 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 prints 


Halftone reproductions of stage 
and costume designs, theatres, 
character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Each set carefully 
assembled to portray and interpret 
its subject. 

For the use of theatre-lovers, students 
and teachers; for courses in history and 
technique of the drama; for classes in 
stage and costume design. Valuable to 
the collector, indispensable for the 
student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49 ST. * NEW YORK 





ONE OF the unusual tributary thea- 
tres is the Braille Theatre Guild of 
Chicago, an amateur group of blind 
actors who put on in public at least 
one play yearly. This season’s choice 
was The Late Christopher Bean. Under 
the direction of Dorothy Proesch, the 
actors learn their parts from Braille 
scripts and arrive letter perfect at the 
first rehearsal. Their sense of direction 
on stage is attained by deft placing of 
rugs, the feel of which they recognize 
and remember. They are adept at in- 
terjecting natural and unnoticeable 
exclamations to keep each other 
posted as to their whereabouts during 
ensemble scenes. Tempo in dialogue is 
as good, and sometimes better, than 
that acquired by sighted actors be- 
cause of the blind’s keen development 
of the sense of hearing. The greatest 
benefit derived from this dramatic 
work is physical relaxation, for usu- 
ally the blind are tense and on guard 
in their relations to the unseen world. 
For that reason, a production is re- 
hearsed for months to insure complete 
physical fluency, and its greatest re- 
ward is the sense of freedom acquired 
by such an adventure into the theatre. 


NINETEEN years of increasing ac- 
tivity at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse have been capped by an 
honor accorded by the California 
State Senate and Legislature. The 
Playhouse is now called the State 
Theatre of California, this honorary 
title, it is explained, implying no finan- 
cial support or state supervision. 


ATLANTA University Summer School 
this year inaugurates a school of the 
theatre, to be run in conjunction with 
the summer theatre now in its fourth 
season. The school, which offers 
courses in speech and body move- 
ment, play directing and theatre arts, 
is the first of its kind to be maintained 
by an institution of higher learning 
for Negroes. 


A NEW Experimental Theatre at the 
University of Tulsa, directed by Ben 
Henneke, has started on an adven- 
turous career with a modern version 
of Tartuffe, the setting transposed to 
Oklahoma, and a production of He 
Who Gets Slapped with masks. 








(Continued from page @ 
PLAYS IN PRINT 


AGED 26 

A Play About John Keats, by Any 
Crawford Flexner. Oxford Universiy 
Press: $1.50. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREBy 


by Rudolf Besier. Little, Brown} 
Co., Boston: $2. 


BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 

Folk plays of foreign lands, for chi. 
dren; production notes. Theatre Any 
$1.50. 
CONTEMPORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS FRoy 
NINE COUNTRIES 


edited by Percival Wilde. Litth 
Brown & Co., Boston: $2.75. 


THE INFERNAL MACHINE 


by Jean Cocteau. A play in four act, 
Oxford University Press: $3. 


KAI KHOSRU 


and Other Plays for Children, 
Dorothy Coit. Theatre Arts: $1.50, 


THE NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


edited by M. R. Ridley. 40 volume 
E. P. Dutton & Co.: cloth, 65¢ each; 
$28 a set. Leather, sets only, $40. 


THE OXFORD SHAKESPEARE 


The complete works in one volume, 
edited by W. J. Craig. Oxford Un 
versity Press: $1. 





PLAYS OF CHANGING IRELAND 


edited by Curtis Canfield. The Mite | 
millan Co.: $3.50. 


SCENES FOR STUDENT ACTORS 

Volume III, Dramatic Selection! 
from New Plays, edited with notes 
Frances Cosgrove. Samuel French: 
$1.50. 


TOURNAMENT PLAYS 

13 new one-act plays especially 
adapted to Tournament use. Samud| 
French: $1.50. 


TWENTY SHORT PLAYS ON A ROYALTY | 
HOLIDAY 

edited by Margaret Mayorga. 20 
one-act plays never before published 
Free of royalty until January 1, 1940. 
Samuel French: $3. 





Frank Sterne 





LILIOM, always a favorite, received a gay and unusual production from 
the Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, which Hendrik Booraem, Jr., directs. 











COSTUMES FOR TWO HOLBERG COMEDIES by Martha Hatton 
Mitchell, who also directed the performance of Erasmus Montanus and Feppe 
of the Hill at Northwestern University. 
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SCENES FOR 


STUDENT ACTORS 
VOLUME III 


Dramatic Selections from New Plays 
Edited with Notes by Frances Cosgrove 


The new book, though of the same general 

as the previous ones, presents the scenes 

as examples of various problems in acting 
which a student must face. 

Up to the minute in the selection of a wide 
yariety of material from new plays, Volume 
III is an excellent supplementary text for 
students who found the earlier volumes so 
helpful in their special and dramatic work. 


PRICE $1.50 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
OF PLAY DIRECTION 


By GILMOR BROWN and 
ALICE GARWOOD 


Gilmor Brown of the Pasadena Commu- 
nity Playhouse has, with the help of Alice 
Garwood, written a full and consistent ac- 
count of the way he brings scripts to life on 
his stage. He offers us the results of his long 
experience in terms that can be understood by 
everyone. 


An extremely useful book for College and 
Little Theatre directors. 


PRICE $2.00 


DRAMA TEXTS 


For Schools and Colleges 


PROBLEM PROJECTS 
IN ACTING 


By 
KATHERINE KESTER 


This book will be welcomed everywhere 
by instructors in Drama who have had diffi- 
culty in finding suitable material to use as a 
medium for teaching beginning students the 
tools of the trade. 

The problem-project is a simple dramatic 
unit which emphasis on one important 
problem, and at the same time interrelates 
the various factors involved in acting. 

There are thirty scenes to illustrate the 
various problems. 


PRICE $1.50 


MODERN ACTING: A MANUAL 


By SOPHIE ROSENSTEIN, University of Washington; LARRAE A. HAYDON, Portland Civic Theatre; 
WILBUR SPARROW, University of Washington. With a Foreword by Glenn Hughes 
From the foreword: ‘‘It is a pleasure to introduce a book which requires no apology. Modern Acting: A Manual has all the reasons for exist- 
ence & textbook can have. 


In the Division of Drama at the University of Washington we have been unusually successful in correlating academic courses in theatri- 
cal subjects with our public performances. The fact that we operate two theatres every week of the year is, of course, a tremendous advan- 
tage; but on theatre schedule and no number of theatres could guarantee the results we obtain with our actors unless the foundation of theory 
were sound and complete. 


The fundamentals of acting, as taught in our classes, are compressed clearly and usefully in the pages of this book.” 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street. New York Sil West 7th Street, Les Angeles 


PRICE $1.50 



































To Encourage Their Use in Summer Schools and Theatres 
and for the Enrichment of Theatre Libraries 


BOOKS from THEATRE ARTS LISTS ||  @TYpy 
at ONE-HALF PRICE ; 


the 
Prices Good Only Until July 31st | | SOVIET 








Regular Sale 
me mm |) THEATRE 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE ; 
By Stanley R. McCandless $1.50 $ .75 | with 


THEATRES a] 


By Joseph Urban 5.00250 If WILL GEER 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 











Famous Hindu classic, with production notes 1.50 75 Hl of New Theatre League. Five weeks of com- 
— ‘ ’ . rc ] 1 in Russie, including the 
KAI KHOSRU, AND OTHER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN |]]|  srohensive wove ' | 
By Dorothy Coit 1.50 75 | | Moscow Theatre Festival. Sailing July 
eo . iH 28. Tour including Third Class passage 
BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 7 
Folk Scenes for Junior Players 1.50 75 $595 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW THEATRE 
By Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Séeenemn, ett. 4 1.25 | } nines “s ” 
LIGHTING THE AMATEUR STAGE 1 
By Henning Nelms 1.00 50 | $399 aD | 
THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS . 6 
By Rosamond Gilder and George Freedley 1.50 75 | 
DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE Hl] 
By Robert Edmond Jones 5.00 2.50 | Hil TH E OPEN ROAD 





| ] Russian Tour Section 
8 West 40th Street New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 


Order directly from 
Theatre Arts, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New York 
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NATIONAL 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY 





THE PLAYHOUSE 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Director — Boyd Martin 





[WASHINGTON, D. c. 





Alabama College 


Montevallo, Alabama 
Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 


ALABAMA 
THE COLLEGE THEATRE THE MARJORIE WEBSTER 
PLAYERS 


Washington, D. C. 


Director — Florence L. McCracken 
echnician — Wilhelmine Haley 





CALIFORNIA 


JFLORIDA 


The University of Louisville Players 
The Little Theater Company 











PADUA MEXICAN PLAYERS 
Padua Hills Theatre 


Claremont, California 
Director — Bess A. Garner 


THE PLAYERS 


Sarasota, Florida 
Director — To be engaged 


MASSACHUSETTS a 
Theatre Workshop -* 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Director — Edith Margaret Smaill 
Technical Director —Sarah Emily Brown 





—e, 


MICHIGAN 











DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Los Angeles Junior College 


Director — Harold Turney 
Associate Director — Jerry Blunt 
Art Director — Lois Waag Morgan 


PLLINOIS 





THE CHICAGO MUMMERS 
THEATRE, INC. 
1717 Pratt Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
Director — Sherman Marks 





MILLS COLLEGE 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION 


Mills College, California 


Director — Marian L. Stebbins 
Technical Directors — L. Louise Stephens 
Gustav Breuer 


Technician — Alvin Melnick 


THE MICHIGAN REPERTORY _ 
PLAYERS 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Director — Valentine B. Windt 





— 


MISSOURI 








MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Chicago, Illinois 





CANADA 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director (On Leave) — Donovan Rhynsburge 
Acting Director -— Herbert V. Hake 








University of Alberta, Canada 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
August, 1937 

Guest Instructor — Frederick H. Koch 





LA GRANGE PLAYERS 
L La Grange, Illinois 


Director — Miriam Lewis 


echnician — Edwin Suddard 


THE STEPHENS COLLEGE 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Columbia, Missouri 
Production and Teaching Sta — 

A. Laurence Mortensen Darrell Ross 
Evaline Uhl Wright Dorothy Franks 





MONTANA 





| UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
GLEE CLUB 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Director — Edith Sinclair 
Designer — John A. Russell 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
Drama Department 
River Forest, Illinois 








MONTANA MASQUERS 
Montana State University 


Missoula, Montana 
Director — Donal Harrington 





CANAL ZONE 


ftOwA 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Balboa, Canal Zone 


Director — Subert Turbyfill 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 


The Panama Canal 


Grinnell College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Grinnell, lowa 


Director — Sara Sherman Pryor 
Technical Director — Carl C. Johnson 


DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Hanover, N. H. 


Director — Warner Bentley 
Technical Director — Henry B. Williams 





COLORADO 


CORNELL COLLEGE, 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Department of English Literature 


Boulder, Colorado 


nolds, Francis Wolle, E. J 


NEW THEATRE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 
Director — Albert Johnson 





Directors — G. F. Reynolds, Mabel S. Rey-JAssociate Director — Bertha French Johnson 


West, James 


NEW LONDON PLAYERS OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New London, N. H. 
Directors — Josephine E. Holmes, peta 


Claverie. Director on Circuit — S$. Morton 
Lighting Expert — C. Hassler Capron 





doe. 


Art Director — Muriel Sibel OUISIANA 


NEW JERSEY 








UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE 
University of Denver 


Denver, Colorado 
Director — Walter Sinclair 





THE GROUP THEATRE 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Directors — Audley Keck, Bernard Craven 
echnician — Marc Antony 


LITTLE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
GROUP 


New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Director — Jane Inge 
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Little Theatre Directory (cont’d) 


KING-SMITH 





yew YORK 


STUDIO SCHOOL 








— 


SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


rector of Dramatics — 
- Virginia Heinlein 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
and Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Directors — A. M. Drummond, W. H 
Sainton, J. C. Lewis, H. D. Albright, 
Elizabeth Worman 


A residential school for young women 
wishing professional training 
in the arts 
DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
In New Picturesque Little Theatre 
FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
MUSIC, DANCING 
and allied arts 
For catalog address the secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 























—_ 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Civic University Theatre 
Dramatic Activities 

















Director — Sawyer Falk 
NORTH CAROLINA 
THE GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
PLAYERS 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Director — Elba Henninger 

Assistant — Ruth G. Bale 

OHIO 
PLAYERS CLUB 

547 Franklin Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 

Director — Stokes McCune 


Assistant Director — Darrel Yoakam 








CHOICE | 
SCHOOLS 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid training 
and to be reliable in every way. 
Please identify yourself as a 
reader of Theatre Arts when 
writing these schools, as special 
attention is given such inquiries. 























Little Theatre Directory (cont’d)| 
PENNSYLVANIA (Cont'd) 




















REPERTOIRE LITTLE THEATRE 
Toledo, Ohio 


Arthur P. Hyman 
Fred S. Emmett 


Directors 





UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATER 
Toledo, Ohio 
L. D. Barnhart 


Director - 


TEMPLAYERS 
Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director — Paul E. Randall 


TENNESSEE 








Bob Jones College 
CLASSIC PLAYERS 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


Directors — Bob Jones, Jr., Hugh Fellows 





VERMONT 





THE ANTIOCH PLAYERS 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Director — Paul F. Treichler 
Director Summer Theatre 


Adna Karns 








PENNSYLV ANIA 


Department of Drama 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Director — V. Spencer Goodreds 
Technician — Erik Swyler 
VIRGINIA 











ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Meadville, Pa. 
Department of Drama 


Director — Alice H. Spalding 
Assistant Director — John W. Hulburt 


eee 


MASK AND FOIL CLUB 
Mount Saint Joseph College 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director — Miriam Davenport Gow 








The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 














Director — Althea Hunt 
Designer — Leslie Cheek, Jr. 
Technical Director — Maurice Yost 
WEST VIRGINIA 
CAMPUS PLAYERS 
Greenbrier College 
Lewisbury, W. Va. 
Director — Muriel Ratcliff Bartholomew 
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See for 


Yourself 


Attractions current in New York and 
a list of those that have closed since the 


last recording. 


ON THE BOARDS 


(Dec. 4, 1033 —, 
Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. Producers: 
Kirkland and Grisman. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28, 1935.) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. —.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. 


TOVARICH (Oct. 15, 1936-——.) Adaptation 
by Robert E. Sherwood from the French of 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert Millet. 
With Marta Abba and John Halliday. 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14 .) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. With 
Henry Travers. 


BROTHER RAT (Dec. 16-——.) by John 
Monks, Jr., and Fred Finklehoffe. Pro- 
ducer: George Abbott. 


THE SHOW IS ON (Dec. 25———.) Musical 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 
Beatrice Lillie and Bert Lahr. 


THE WOMEN (Dec. 26 ) by Clare 
Boothe. Producer: Max Gordon. Directed 
by Robert Sinclair. With Margalo Gill- 
more and Ilka Chase. 


BEHIND RED LIGHTS (Jan. 13, 1937— 
.) by Samuel Shipman. Producer: Jack 
Curtis. 


YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER (Fed. 
9 .) by Mark Reed. Producer: Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr. With Lucile Watson, Peggy 
Conklin and Violet Heming. 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME (Fed. 20 

.) by Arthur Kober. Producer and 

director: Marc Connelly. With Katherine 
Locke and Jules Garfield. 


EXCURSION (April g——.) by Victor 
Wolfson. Producer: John C. Wilson. With 
Whitford Kane. 


Pied 
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COSTUMES 
for 
SUMMER 
THEATRES 


You can send your require- 
ments to EAVES for any 
type of a play. 

Whether it be a revival 
or a new play you may 
be assured of intelligent 
fulfillment. 


Special rates will be in 
effect for summer theatre 
producers. 





@ Write for our “Costume Rental Service." 


EAWES 


Costume Company, Inc. 
Eaves Building 











151-153 West 46th St., New York 





@ FINEST FILMS @ 


Available on Rental for 
SUMMER THEATRES 


16MM or 35MM Film | 
and Sound Equipment | 


“THE WAVE” 


(Redes) 
exican Poetic Folk Supe 
English Titles by > Ee a Dos Passos 
Other great jar by the 
master directors of al! countries 
Write for free descriptive folder 


FILM CO. 
ig? \ Ave. 

















GARRISON 











COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Scenery, Draperies, Theatrical Hardware, 
Stage Curtains, Cycloramas, Lighting 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Send for free catalogue ‘‘B”’ 





Dimmerette Switchboard 
Complete Light Control 
for Non-professional Stage 


ART CRAFT 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
108 West 46th Street * New York City 


When 





















STAGE CURTAINS 
Every fabric need of DANCE 
and DRAMA groups supplied 
by MAHARAM. Same service 
and quality rendered to lead- 
ing Broadway Productions 
Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “T” 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND DETROIT 








Little Theatres 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can put 
you in contact with the technicians and 
manufacturers who are developing 
new forms of theatre equipment, con- 
struction and service, who will give 
you the latest news concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architec- 
ture, sound equipment, acoustics, seat- 
ing, etc. Write to: 


40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















IF YOU USE THEATRI 
AND CINEMA MAKE- 
THIS WILL INTEREST ¥ 





JUST OFF THE PRESS : : , 


A new 928-page booklet on Model . 
Make-Up — based on Stein's Ha s] 
Century of Progress in the Theatre ang 
Cinema — contains the only Make-ly 
Chart of its kind — for any typed 
Straight and Character rdle — beage A 
fully illustrated — historical sketches~ 
written concisely and clearly — indy 
pensable to the amateur — equal 
valuable to the professional. May & 
obtained from your dealer or dire 
from us. 








: t & amazingly priced at % 


THE M. STEIN COSMETIC CO 
430 Broome St. New Y 














See for Yourself, continued 


BABES IN ARMS (A pril 14.) Musical 
by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart. 
Producer: Dwiyht Deere Wiman. Di- 
rected by Robert Sinclair. Choreography 
by George Balanchine. Settings by Ray- 
mond Sovey. With Mitzi Green, Duke 
McHale, Ray Heatherton, Wynn Murray. 


PENNY WISE (April 10 .) by Jean 
Ferguson Black. Producer: Juliana Mor- 
gan. With James Rennie, Linda Watkins 
and Irene Purcell. 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE (May 12 
vival of the Anne Nichols play. 
Anne Nichols. 


.) Re- 
Producer: 


ROOM SERVICE (May 19 
Murray and Allen Boretz. Producer and 
director: George Abbott. With Sam 
Levene, Eddie Albert and Philip Loeb. 


.) by John 


CLOSED 


WITHOUT WARNING (May I-15) 

ORCHIDS PREFERRED (May 11-15 

DAMAGED Goops (May 17-22) 

VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26, 
1930; Aug. 31, 1930- ape 

RICHARD 11 (Feb. 5—May 2 

SEA LEGS (May 18-29) 

HIGH TOR (Jan. g-June 5) 


June 20, 


TQ35 
29, 1937 








STAGE LIGHTING 


and the 
SUMMER 
THEATRE 
r. ) Specifications and 
prices particularly 
adapted for the needs 
of Schools, Little 
Theatres, Churches and 
Auditoriums. Special 
buy on Baby Spots. 1000 Watt Spot 
Send for free copy of our illustrated ® P 
price list. Gelatines. 





CHARLES I. 


253 West 14th Street 


NEWTON 


New You 








SCENIC 
PAINTS and DYES 


which endure! 


ALJO PAINTS are used by profe 
sional scenic artists because the luste 
and brilliance of the colors outlat 
ordinary paints. 


Dyes for recoloring Costumes, 
Draperies; Batik dyes. 
Write for full information and price-list « 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 


130 West 21st Street New York, N.Y 
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